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Novels for 
today 


HOUSE DIVIDED by Ben 
Ames YViilliams—America's 
number one best seller, the 
story of men and women 
whose courege divided a 
world and whose wisdom 
reunited it. Two volume 
edition, $10.00. Regular 
edition, $5.00. 


HOPE OF EARTH by Mar- 
garet Lee Runbeck, author 
of “The Great Answer"— 
A novel about Stephen 
and Amoret Phelps, and 
the real builders of our 
western plains. $3.00. 


THE illustrated ROBE by 
Lloyd C. Dougles, paint- 
ings by Dean Cornwell— 
Eight great scones in this 
beloved book have been 
illustrated in full color for 
@ new anniversary edition. 


$5.00 


THE SEMI - ATTACHED 
COUPLE by Emily Eden— 
A sharply etched comedy 
of manners of Britain's 
brilliant government soci- 
ety of the early 1800's told 
by one of its most sper- 
kling members. $3.00. 


U. S. A. by John Dos Pas- 
sos, illustrations by Regi- 
nald Marsh—An American 
classic in a handsome 
three-volume edition ilus- 
trated with over 400 line 
drawings. $12.50. 








Events yester- 
day and today 


ACROSS THE WIDE 
MISSOURI by Bernard De 
Voto—%5 peges of pictures 
in full color and b!eck-and- 
white and over 500 pages 
of intensely moving writ- 
ing tell the story of the 
six years which made a 
continent a nation. Limited 
edition, $25.00. Regular 
edition, $10.00. 

WAR AS I KNEW IT by 
Gen. Goorge S. Patton, Jr. 
—The General speaks for 
himself and we see the 
man in all his color and 
greatness. $3.00. 

LETTER FROM GROSVEN- 
OR SQUARE by John Gil- 
bert Winent—An informed 
account of events in the 
crucial months of 1941 by 
an ex-ambassador to Brit- 
ain. $3.00. 

SALEM AND THE INDIES 
by James Duncan Phillips 
—The exciting story of a 
town when its ships were 
found in every port of the 
world. $6.00. 

NEW LETTERS OF 
ABIGAIL ADAMS edited 
by Stewart Mitchell — 14! 
lively letters of a First 
Lady to her sister about 
men and things in the 
formative years. $5.00. 























The arts, 
literary and 
artistic 


AMERICAN PAINTING: 
FIRST FLOWERS OF OUR 
WILDERNESS by James 
Thomas Flexner-—Over 180 
paintings reproduced in 
black-end-white and full 
color by which Mr. Flexner 
reconstructs early Ameri- 


can life. $10.00. 


THE LAST OF THE PRO- 
VINCIALS by Maxwell 
Geismar, author of “Writ- 
ers in Crisis"—Second in a 
lively, authoritative series 
on American literature cov- 
ering five writers from 


1915 to 1925. $3.50. 


AMERICAN MEMOIR by 
Henry Seidel Canby — The 
richly anecdoted account 


of the key years and key 
figures in American litera- 
ture. $5.69. 


THE SHERWOOD ANDER. 
SON READER edited by 
Paul Rosenfeld — The best 
of an increesingly-popular 
American writer including 
much out-of-print and pre- 
viously unpublished mate- 
rial. $5.00. 





Books for 
daily use 


THE BASIC COOK BOOK 
by Marjorie Heseltine and 
Ula M. Dow—"'Good Cook- 
ing” reedited with a 96- 
page supplement of how- 
to-do-it photographs. $3.00. 


A FIELD GUIDE TO THE 
SHELLS by Percy Morris— 
Third in the series edited 
by Roger Tory Petorson, 
covering 102 species of the 
mollusks of tne Aflantic 
and Gulf Coasts. $3.50. 


A FIELD GUIDE TO THE 
BIRDS by Roger Tory Pe- 


terson—Over 1000 illustra- 


tions, all new, in this see- 


ond revised edition of a 
famous book covering ail 


the birds east of the Great 
Plains. $3.50. 
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At all bookstores 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY ~- PUBLISHERS ‘S 


on — 
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Books for 
children 


SONG OF ROBIN HOOD 
edited by Anne Malcolm- 
son, illustrated by Virginia 
Lee Burton—Fifteen of the 


Robin Hood ballads, mag- 
nificently illustrated, a truly 


beautiful book. $5.00. 


THE LITTLE HISTORY OF 


THE WIDE WORLD by 


Mable Pyne — World his- 
tory from its beginnings 
told in full color continuous 


illustrations. Ages 9-up. 
$2.50. 
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THE LONDON CONFERENC . 


pimosphere heavy with prospects of 
between Russia and the West 
since the Foreign Ministers deadlocked in Moscow, 


worsened rapidly 
last 


have 


4 
\ 


April. There, the impact of the Truman Doctrine, an- 


nounced just before the conference began, flattened out 


whatever conciliatory impulses the Russian leaders may 


have had—and a few such were reliably reported at the 
start. Today, American policy has been stiffened, in Rus- 
sian eyes, by our insistence on the United Nations Balkar 
commission and by the “imperialist” purposes concealed 
in the Marshall Plan. On the other side, America has set 
to work to resist the Communist offensive with every 
political weapon at its command, in the U. and in 
every country where Russian interests clash with ours. 
This will be reflected in London, to complicate the issues 
Jeft unresolved last spring. Moscow's plan for a central- 
jzed Germany is still in sharp conflict with the British- 
American plan for a federated German state and the 
French plan for a loose union of states. Russian and 
French proposals for international control of the Ruhr 
run directly counter to the a of the Ruhr's present 
s, whict h anticipates full German management under 
direction. The old clashes on repa- 
And over the whole debate will 

ted by the M: .rshall Plan. 


first instalment 


Anglo-American top 
rations are sure to reqaur. 
g the vast uncertainty crea 
If Congress comes through with even the 
of the proposed twenty-odd billions, Western Europe, 
including Western Germany, will be more or less in- 
sulated against Communist joel and Russian influ- 
ence; whereas a Europe losing ground economically and 
denied adequate financial help from America will listen 
more willingly to Moscow’s plans for coordinated Con- 
tinental trade based on bilateral agreements. With the 
Marshall Plan still in the laps of the Congressional gods, 
the Foreign Ministers can do relatively little. For all of 
us must know that the future of Europe is being decided, 
not in London, but in Washington. 


* 
EXCLUSIVE OF THE COST OF FOOD IMPORTS 
and emergency aid, western Germany will receive som 
$2,200,000,000 during t General 
Clay's estimates, published last week, are accepted; the 


he next four years if 
money will be used, under the terms of the Marshall pro- 


for industrial rehabilitation. These estimates, it 





seems, are not new. They were confidentially submitted 


to the sixteen-nation conference in Paris, presumably 
after the prem mn of t 
level of German production had thrown the Western 


ded the 


icaul 


iture the plan to raise the 


publ 
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representatives into a state of alarm and provi 
Eastern group with their best reason for boycotting the 
Marshall Plan. What the conference 
1 donati . Obvi- 
ously, the idea of appropriating more two billion 
dollars for ' 

the money is used in ways which 
of Europe as a whole and 


conference and the 
nm is No rey SOTTec 
Wii 


Germany is acceptable only if 


thought of the propose 
our’ zones. of 
will contribute directly 
to the recovery particularly of 
countries which were overrun by Hitler. Under no cir- 
cumstances should it be pumped into businesses ope rated 
dollars can be pu 


ds for German 


for private profit; American taxpayers’ 
I : 


to better purposes than providing dividen 
resulting from 


Plan should be 


industrialists and bankers. Any profits 
American contributions e Marshall 
used to take Germany off the relief rolls and restore its 
productive capacity within the boundaries set by the gov- 
erning powers. All this adds up to one simple proposi- 
that German big industry, in so far as it 
revived, should be socialized—owned and run by public 
This obvi 


1¢ birth of a new crop of fas 


is to he 
i ae L 


tion: 


Pr fae under Allied control. 
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German capitalists is, unfortunately, not likely 





a nation which has just turned the Ruhr coal 


gi Bi i 
applied by 


mines over to Germans to run while forbidding national- 


ization for at least fve years. By the end of that time, the 
old system, supported by American funds, may again be 
firmly intrenched. Thus, like a feeble-minded child, 


history repeats itself. 
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Communists and Gaullists. which makes it a ver 
heterogeneous body. Th vy Premier's problems are il 
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the Prime Min: 
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by the Socialists, who objected because of his well-known 
view that the way to deal with the desperate economic 
situation was a return to orthodox financial policies, 
Similar opposition to René Mayer, the final choice, was 
overcome only when Schuman agreed that his program 
would be based on a compromise with Socialist princi- 
ples. The struggle between dirigisme—economic plan- 
ning—and free enterprise is clearly destined to continue 
inside the Cabinet. Yet decisions cannot be long post- 
poned. France is being paralyzed by a wave of strikes 
which, even if they are promoted to forward Communist 
political ends, tend to gain support because of genuine 
discontent with wages that have lagged far behind the 
cost of living. Some concessions will have to be made to 
the workers, but a new general advance in wages can 
only result in still greater inflation unless really drastic 
steps are taken to check profiteering and unlock hoards 
of goods and foreign currencies. It seems unlikely that 
a weak government, wavering uncertainly between the 
principles of socialism and free enterprise, will prove 
capable of freeing France from the vicious economic 
circle in which it is unhappily imprisoned. 
+ 

GENERAL BENNETT E. MEYERS APPEARS TO 
have been guilty of every crime of malfeasance a general 
in war time is capable of committing. He speculated in 
war bonds, at a profit of $90,000; while acting as a 
procurement officer in the Army Air Forces, he not only 
owned aviation stock but was the secret organizer of a 
company which received juicy war contracts and charged 
the government $44.58 for fuse boxes worth $11. He 
covered his tracks by the use of devices as grotesque as 
they were revolting. It would be hard to invent three 
characters as unbelievable and as shoddy as “Bennie” 
Meyers, Bleriot Lamarre, and his wife, the general's 
secretary; while the fact that the plot was played out in 
the higher reaches of the A. A. F. during World War II 
is so fantastic that it is no wonder the testimony before 
the Senate War Investigating Committee, much of it 
obviously made up of shabby lies and counter-lies, has 
read like a monstrous joke. Indictments will follow— 
the “clever” General Meyers is open to at least seven 
charges, including war fraud, perjury, subornation of 
perjury, and bribery—but no one will ever explain why 
Lamarre settled for so little and why ‘“Benny’’ Meyers'’s 
fellow-generals were so convinced of his “integrity.” 
The only reassuring aspects of the sordid affair are that it 
has been exposed and that Meyers had to resort to such 
elaborate maneuvers to hide his crimes—which would 
indicate at least that they were not common practice 
among generals. Yet the story stands. It is not likely that 
the disabled veterans who sat through the recital will 
forget it—or General Arnold's tears wipe out a word 
of it. 
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November 29, 1947 


THANKS TO THREE PERSISTENT LAWYERS 
and a small but vigorous sector of the press, the State 
Department has been saved from committing an inex- 


L? 


cusable breach of justice, not to say decency. Two weeks 
ago, seven of its former employees stood condemned as 
“potential security risks.” Confronted by no statement 
harges, denied all chance to defend themselves, and 
deprived of the right of appeal, they faced the drastic 
penalty of joblessness without having enjoyed those legal 
guaranties which any backwoods magistrate would grant 
a burglar caught cracking a safe. Paul Porter, Abe Fortas, 
and Thurman Arnold, their attorneys, appealed to the 
department either to give the seven a fair hearing or to 
let them resign, a modest request but one that Assistant 
Secretary Lovett arbitrarily turned down. Bombarded by 
the press—most effectively, we think, by the New York 
Herald Tribune—Secretary Marshall last week sent the 
department into a sudden reverse. Not only have the 
seven been allowed to resign “without prejudice,” but 
employees who, in the future, find themselves similarly 
condemned are assured an appeal to the newly estab- 
lished Loyalty Review Board. We are not satisfied that 
full justice has been done in the case of the seven, who 
have still been fired without a hearing, but the depart- 
ment’s about-face is encouraging. We take it as a sign 
that, even in the present heated atmosphere, high-handed 
officials may be held within bounds by determined citi- 
zens and vigilant newspapers. 


+ 


FOR REPRESENTATIVE HOFFMAN OF 
Michigan, the press is apparently too vigilant. Protected 
by Congressional immunity, that gentleman can and fre- 
quently does blast away at any of his fellow-citizens with 
whom he finds himself in disagreement. But from now 
on, any writer who returns the fire by way of the public 
press may find himself summoned to Capitol Hill to ex- 
plain himself to the gentleman from Michigan. “Every 
time one of these papers charges a committee of Congress 
of which I am chairman of unfair or disreputable con- 
duct or something of that kind,” he warns, “the writer 
of that article, if I can find him, is going to be called up 
to justify his charge.” Writers for the Washington Star 
and the Washington Post have already been called for 
questioning before Mr. Hoffman's private bar of justice. 
The Congressman, a savage opponent of the New Deal, 
always struck us as at least a defender of the rights of 
the individual business man against the encroachments of 
government, but he appears to take a different view 
where his own branch of government is concerned. We 
know of absolutely no right under the Constitution or 
the law whereby a Congressman may summon citizens to 
Washington to account for criticisms of their representa- 
tives. We suspect Hoffman knows of none, either, or he 
would not have added. the remark that “if that’s wrong, 
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well, it will have to be wrong.” It is high time the courts 
made clear to the Hoffmans of Capitol Hill that they are 


the paid servants of the people and not their judges. 

* 
IN THE END, THE SPANISH RESOLUTION 
adopted by the General Assembly was watered down to 
the Political 


Ammitiee, the nations op] osed to the single surviving 


suit the taste of the American delegation. In 
fascist state in Europe had scored an important victory 
(commented on last week by Mr. del Vayo) by forcing 
through a vote reaffirming the anti-Franco resolution of 
last December and asking the Security Council to con- 
tinue to exercise vigilance in a situation whose gravity had 
not diminished. This was accomplished in the face of 
open American opposition. In the plenary session, the 
paragraph reaffirming the Assembly's previous action 
failed by one vote to get the required two-thirds. Primary 
credit for this small service to Franco goes to Carlos 
Romulo, In one of the most cynical performances any 
assembly of serious people ever witnessed, the Philip- 
pine delegate voted “no” on the critical paragraph about 
an hour after declaring publicly and oratorically his 
decision to reverse the negative vote he had cast in the 
Political Committee and support the resolution. By that 
single switched vote, procured no one quite knows how, 
the second paragraph met defeat. But even after this sorry 
exhibition of back-tracking, the effect of last year's de- 
cision is legally unimpaired. This was promptly pointed 
out by Dr. Oscar Lange who, immediately after the vote, 
rushed to the platform to remind the Assembly that the 
resolution of last December, not having been rescinded, 
remained in force. This view was challenged by only 
one delegate, the verbose Sr. Arce of Argentina, whose 
government long ago showed its contempt for the Assem- 
bly by sending a new Ambassador to Madrid. 


Beacon or Monument? 


SS ipea of the mutual tariff concessions embodied in 
the twenty-three-nation “General Agreement on 
Trade and Tariffs,” negotiated at Geneva, will become 
formally ‘effective on January 1, 1948, but it will be 
years before we can assess its practical results. Today, it 


is not tariff wails that are impending the entry of Amer- 
ican goods into other lands: it is the almost universal 


shortage of dollars. Nor is it existing American tariffs 
that prevent a large expansion of imports into this coun- 
producers to 
the main 


try: it is rather the inability of foreign 
neet demand. Until these conditions change, 
objective of the agreement—the growth of profitable 
multilateral trade among nations—cannot be realized. 
} } thyor 


A question raised by some skeptics is whether 


. , ’ ’ , 
objective can ever be realized, whether the agreement 
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will not pt ve mcr ty a massive monument to a dead 
economic system. In support of their doubts, they point 
to the ever-growing network of bilateral trade pacts, 
not only between Russia and the states in its bloc but 
between the Western nations. They observe that devices 
abhorrent to the whole spirit of the Geneva meeting, 
such as quotas and discriminatory deals of various sorts, 
are being more and more widely adopted. On the very 
day that the agreement was published, Canada, one of 
the strongest advocates of the principle of multi-lateral- 
ism, announced that reduction of its dollar reserves 
necessitated a quota system specifically designed to check 
imports from the United States. 

The discrepancy between the precepts of the Geneva 
pact and the current practices of many of the signatory 
nations was not blithely ignored by the draftsmen of that 
instrument. On the contrary, it was their knowledge of 
the new barriers to world trade that were constantly aris- 
ing which spurred them on. They knew that such bas- 
riers could not be swept away in a day, that they were 
essential defenses for many nations whose international 
trade positions had been knocked out of kilter by the 
war. But they wanted to insure, if possible, that post- 
war emergency measures did not become frozen into a 
permanent pattern, 

With this end in view, the general clauses of the new 
agreement include the prohibition, in principle, of a num- 
ber of practices that offset tariff reductions and vitiate 
any system of free, multilateral trade. Thus provision ts 
made for equal tax treatment of imported articles, for 
the regulation of anti-dumping duties, for common 
standards in customs valuations, and so forth. Of still 
greater importance are the bans placed on trade quotas 
and on the discriminatory treatment of imports from 
different nations. 

However, these bans are not absolute. They could not 
be, for no nation would be willing to sign away its right 
to adopt quotas in emergencies, But the agreement does 
provide that nations availing themselves of this right 
will follow definite rules and procedures. So if France, 
say, wishes to restrict imports by imposing quotas in 
order to safeguard its balance-of-payments position, it 
must consult with other countries affected and with the 
International Monetary Fund. The Fund, also, is ac- 
cepted as the ultimate authority in all findings of fact 
relating to balance-of-payment problems. Again, the 
agreement seeks to insure that, when discriminatory 
quotas are permitted, it will be on a temporary basis. 
It therefore provides that, after March 1, 1952, nations 
will annually review their economic positions, and, if 
balance-of-payment difficulties have ceased to exist, will 
end discriminations within six months. 

These are just a few examples of the way in which 
the agreement tries to reconcile current necessities with 
the ideal of unrestricted freedom of world trade. 
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Whether the long-term optimism which inspires it wil] 
be justified depends on present efforts to promote re. 
covery in Europe and Asia. If these succeed, and the lop. 
sided state of the world economy is corrected, history 
may record that the Geneva agreement of 1947 was not 
a monument to the past but a beacon for the future. 


Who's on the Spot? 


HERE seems to be a disposition in some quarters to 

regard President Truman’s anti-inflation proposals as 
nothing more than a mean trick designed to embarrass 
the Republican Party. Cries of anguish from G. O. P. 
leaders in Congress were to be expected as a matter of 
course, but we were surprised to find the detached Walter 
Lippmann referring to the rationing and price-control 
recommendations as a “partisan monkey wrench.” The 
President, he writes, played the statesman in his appeal 
for aid to Europe, but “‘on inflation, he was, alas, the 
politician and the candidate trying to put the other party 
in a hole.” 

This analysis, it seems to us, is, at best, wide of the 
mark and, in any case, irrelevant. The argument is that 
if the Republican-controlled Congress gives the Presideat 
the powers he asks, he will be credited by the voters with 
whatever benefits ensue and the Republicans will only 
have confessed to the grave error of having killed the 
OPA in the first place. If they reject the proposals, on 
the other hand, and prices remain in the stratosphere, as 
they are likely to, the Republicans will be at an even 
greater disadvantage before the electorate. 

What this interpretation overlooks is that the Repub- 
lican Party is already “in a hole” as far as prices are 
concerned. Its leaders said repeatedly and emphatically 
last year that, if only,the OPA were abolished, prices 
would come down and free enterprise would take care 
of everything. But since the middle of 1946, as the 
President pointed out in his message to Congress, the 
over-all cost of living has gone up 23 per cent, with 
retail food prices 40 per cent higher than in the days of 
the OPA. It was evident in this month’s elections that the 
Republican tide of 1946 had already ceased to run, a 
phenomenon that can only be attributed to the monu- 
mental blunder of the Tafts and Wherrys in lifting the 
lid on inflation. What Mr. Truman has actually done, 
then, is to give his opponents a second chance. They 
ought to be grateful instead of crying “politics.” 

It may be argued, moreover, that if the Republicans 
really believe controls would be ineffective, it is they 
who can put the President on the spot rather than the 
other way round. Indeed, some of them appear to be 
flirting with this notion. Senator Taft himself, for cx- 
ample, has suggested that “it might be better for Con- 
gress to give the President the power which he demands. 
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,.. It could only result in failure and a revolt of public 


opinion against any man who is 
law.”” And another party stalwart talked darkly of letting 


trying to enforce the 


Mr. Truman “stew in his own juice.’ The truth is that 
the President has made himself especially vulnerable, in 
a political sense, by the particular formula he propos d. 
Congress would merely authorize him to apply price ceil- 
ings in “a relatively few danger spots.” It would be en- 
tirely up to him to decide which commodities were to 
be affected and when. Thus the entire burden of apply- 
ing the power would be on him; he would have to pro- 
duce results in an election year—or else. 

This interpretation obviously points to the conviction 
that the President, having no ulterior political motive, 
genuinely wants the program he outlined to Congress. 
And it is at this point that his opponents logically, if 
uncharitably, recall his comment of a few weeks ago 


7 
o 


to the effect that price controls are characteristic of the 
police state. That was an extraordinarily inept remark, 
which may now do his cause untold harm and for which 
there is no defense. We can only conclude that, since 
he made it, the President has been severely jolted by 
the reports he has seen and the cogent arguments of 
certain of his advisers. Elsewhere in this issue, the reader 
may put himself in the President’s place by reading a 
few of the findings of several Congressional committees, 
cited in the article by I. F. Stone. When it is remembered 


575 


that these reports were drawn up by Republicans, de- 
voted to the freest of free enterprise, it will be all the 
more understandable that the President should have re- 
versed himself. Some of these Republicans are themselves 
shocked at the appearance of fabulous profits and the 
simultancous emergence of new sectors of acute want 
in the population. In consequence, as Mr. Stone points 
out, a growing number are in rebellion against the moth- 
eaten bourbonism of the Taft leadership. 

On top of these reports, Mr. Truman is reliably re- 
ported to have experienced strong pressure from his own 
political family. If it was the voice of the Forrestals, 
Snyders, and Andersons that spoke in the “police-state” 
pronouncement a few weeks ago, it is that of the Hanne- 
gans, Schwellenbachs, and McGraths that prevails today, 
backed up by the dire warnings of the President's Eco- 
nomic Committee. 

In the last analysis, however, the request for power to 
impose limited controls, as well as the milder anti-infla- 
tion devices suggested by the President, must not be 
argued on the basis of either campaign tactics or indi- 
vidual motives. They form the minimum domestic pro- 
gram needed to support a genuine policy of European 
rehabilitation—a policy so obviously appealing that it has 
won the tribute of lip-service, at least, from the whole 
section of American opinion that lies between the Chi- 
cago Tribune and the Daily Worker. 
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P. Discovers Poverty 


BY I. F. STONE 


Washington, November 20 

AST summer two subcommittees of the Joint Con- 

gressional Committee on the Economic Report held 

field hearings on the price situation, one in the East, 

the other in the Middle West. Each of these subcom- 

mittees had a Republican chairman. The one which 

toured the East was under the chairmanship of Senator 

Flanders of Vermont, an intelligent, liberal business 

man in the machine-tools industry. The one which 

toured the Middle West was under George H. Bender, 
Republican Congressman-at-large from Ohio. 

Their reports indicate why there is dissatisfaction in- 
side Republican ranks with the dogmatic and demagogic 
position taken by Senator Taft in opposition to all but 
the most minor and least controversial aspects of the 
President's anti-inflationary program. This dissatisfac- 
tion must not be overestimated politically. Taft is the 
most powerful single figure in Republican Congressional 
councils. The revolt against him is covert, marginal, and 
confused, and since the Democrats in Congress, and even 
within the Cabinet itself, are not united behind the 
Truman price-control program, there is little doubt that 
Taft will succeed in his campaign to commit the party 
to foreign aid in principle but to block the domestic 
measures needed to make it fully effective. But by next 
spring, after mew wage increases, some strikes, and a 
poor winter-wheat crop, there may be a different story. 

With the Flanders and Bender reports it is useful to 
examine the preliminary reports of the House Special 
Committee on Foreign Aid, known by the name of its 
active vice-chairman, Christian A. Herter (Rep., of 
Massachusetts). The reports of the Herter committee 
deal with the immediate crises in France and Italy and 
with the availability of coal, steel, fertilizer, petroleum, 
and grain for foreign relief. The Flanders, Bender, and 
Herter reports, taken together, provide a vivid picture 
of the contradictions, economic and political, which 
hobble the efforts of a society which is at once capitalist 
and democratic to protect itself and its allies at one of 
the turning-points of history. They demonstrate that the 
crisis with which the special session has been called upon 
to deal is as much a domestic as a foreign crisis; that 
the planning which free-enterprise forces so strongly 
resist could do much to alleviate this crisis; and that 
the problem of meeting emergency needs abroad is in- 
extricably linked with that of expanding basic capacity 
here so as to maintain full employment. 

The Herter reports reflect the strategy of American 
big business and finance, but the Flanders and Bender 
reports reflect the impact of inescapable facts and demo- 





cratic pressures at home on some of the more thoughtful 
younger Republicans. There is an air of naive surprise 
about the Flanders report, for this subcommittee’s wan- 
derings became a voyage of discovery. The discovery was 
of the reemergence of a desperate poverty in the midst 
of an unparalleled boom, a poverty created by soaring 
prices and coupled with a rate of profit so high as to 
shock even Republicans. 


E HAVE found,” the Flanders report says, ‘that 

important information is concealed in the averages 
with which the statistics deal.’’ The information is that a 
“substantial part” of the American people “is not enjoy- 
ing an adequate standard of living under present circum- 
stances,” that “the high average consumption of such 
things as meat conceals both serious waste at one end of 
the scale and undernourishment at the other.” The 
Flanders subcommittee found that food prices have ¢ 
so high as to “limit . . . purchases of clothing and other 
necessities of life’ by a “substantial group,” among 
which are not only Negroes and those normally thought 
of as the more poorly paid but many white-collar work- 
ers, including “teachers, social workers in general, and 
the younger clergymen.’’ The report adds, in a tone of 
mufiled thunder, “The pressure toward radical economic 
and social doctrine on these important groups must be 
strong indeed.” 

The danger, as these Republicans found it, was more 
than ideological. “There is danger,” the Flanders report 
says, “that the reduction of the proportion of income 
available for commodities other than food may have 2 
disruptive effect on our whole economy.” Nervously 
the subcommittee realized that there was some connec- 
tion between this danger and current profits. It com- 
forted itself with computations which show that al- 
though food-industry profits are extraordinarily high in 
terms of net worth, they take only a minor part of the 
average consumer's dollar. 

These computations may not comfort the consumer as 
easily as they did the committee; one company cited, 
while it was making only 3.6 cents on the sales dollar, 
was earning 59 cents before taxes and 36 cents after 
taxes on each dollar of its net worth. This is profit with 
a capital P, and there is more than coincidence between 
such profit and the new proletariat uncovered by the 
committee. Even the committee, after its sales-dollar 
computations, says there are areas in food, textiles, cloth- 
ing, and consumer durables “in which profits will not 
so easily withstand public scrutiny.” The committce 
hastens to add apologetically that “in questioning prices 
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this time we are going contrary to the spirit of the 
It pleads in extcnuation that 


free-enterprise system.” e 
at this particular time in the world’s history, with the 
verwhelming importance of inflation both for our pres- 

ent safety and the present safety of the world, we have 
reached a period in which both wages and profits take 

on an aspect of public interest which 1s abnormal.” From 


a Republican source this is quite a plea. 


HE growing distress at the bottom of American 
society and the rash and greedy profits being drawn 
Bender report. 


at the top are likewise reflected in the 
This also spells out one of the basic dilemmas in which 


the American economy finds itself. It both needs and 
fears abnormal requirements abroad for its goods. The 
Bender subcommittee says that the business men who ap- 
rm ured before it expressed 
—and this is a graph 


“deep and genuine concern 
over price rises, although ic qualift- 
cation— ‘their testimony may not have struck the same 
as that of the low-income groups. The 


“were fearful that an sissiiaiiion of the 


personal note” 
business men 


business men from fighting effective control. 
But while abnormal demand from abroad on top of 
full employment home threatens disaster, disaster ts 
» feared from cessation of this abnormal demand. 

st is recognized,” the Bender report says, “that the 
wheat supply-and-demand situation is such that if for- 
eign shipments were not being made at the present time 
the bottom would literally drop out of He prices.” 
This would “ 
meat prices.”’ 
motion throughout the economy. This makes it 
understand the Bender subcommittees conclusion that 
“despite an inflationary pressure we cannot and should 
nitarian 


soon result in lower dairy and poultry and 
A downward spiral might thus be set in 
easier to 


not refuse requests from abroad based on huma 
It adds, “Especially in view of the Untted 


‘ 


appeals.”’ 
States bum per whe 
we should undertake emergency ships 
lics are mine; the humanitarian- 


at crop and the short European crop 
rents of food and 
fuel this winter.” The ita 


ism is Bender's. 


ls Atom Control Obsolete? 


BY LEONARD ENGEL 


URING the past few months atomic energy’s 
promise of boundless prosperity has been more 
and more obscured by the atomic arms race and 
the mounting fear of an atomic war. Nevertheless, with 
every passing day new possibilities are opening up for 
the use of the atom as a source of power. The latest is 
offered by a new kind of atomic pile, based on the fission 
of plutonium by fast neutrons, recently completed at th 
Los Alamos atomic laboratory. 

The new Los Alamos pile, the e1 ighth to go into opera- 
tion in the United States, will make possible whales. 
more compact atomic-power plants. It also points to- 
ward a new, extremely economical atomic-energy process 
fueled by thorium, which is three times as abundant in 
nature as uranium. 

Its Promise is wrapped up in the phrase, “fast neu- 
trons.” And I am afraid it will take some explaining to 
make clear why a fast-neutron pile is of such great eco- 
nomic and political importance. The key to atomic power 
and the atom bomb is the neutron, a tiny particle 
which is one of the fundamental constituents of the 


atom. Neutrons make up half or more of the central 





LEONARD ENGEL is a writer with a special gift 


for clarifying difficult scientific processes e lay- 
man. His articles a appear frequently in Th 
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parts or nuclet of all atoms except hydrogen and are 


59 . a 
res} ONS! ble f ror the energy- proc uc! ng miracie of fission. 


‘Tie a nuclei of uranium 235 atoms, for example, when 
struck by neutrons, are shattered, and some of their 
neat. The shattering of the 


binding energy 


appears as 
muclei also releases additional neutrons, which cause 


other U-235 nuclei to undergo fission in turn: and s 





on in a swift Chain rea 
T9256 ~1, — o e —s eo 
U-235, plutonium, e or two er materials of 


lesser importance are extremely unstable and may be 
shattered by slow, low-energy neutrons. In fact. 
so far built except the new one at Los Alamos Operate 


' + sand } 
on sioW neutrons and nave 


““m«¢ ve rators to Siow neu- 


, , , , 
an undesirable side reaction take place. 
I 


trons down les 


Now, sities fissionable by slow neutrons are by no 
means the only ones with potentially useful binding 
roy. Bindir ee Se ee ee 
energy. cing enereyv 1S iOCKCG away in a! i ne avy ele- 


~ ee n > . +}, » plamant ——. 
ments, such as gx Id or lead. But these clements are com- 


evvelc chal? . an he ech ‘ } = Bw fae hia 
paratively stable and can be shattered only by fast, high- 
é 


i 
energy ncutrons. 

The energy of neutrons is measured by a unit titled 
formall sa M. E. V. and informally the “crocodile” — 
a humorous tribute to the late Lord Rutherford, the 

: 


British atomic 


- = Vine - 7. Line 7 eo saect 
students he was coming as the ticking of the watch 


~ - r 2 K r ie) ‘ t ‘rr 
pioneer, whose booming voice warned 


in “Peter Pan” warned the 


S swallowed by the crocod 


crocodile’s intended victims. An M. E. V., or crocodile, 
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is a million electron-volts. U-235 and plutonium are fis- 
sionable by neutrons with energy as low as a forty- 
millionth of a crocodile. Fission of gold, on the other 
hand, requires neutrons of at least seven crocodiles. 

The new Los Alamos pile generates fast neutrons with 
energy of about one crocodile. This is plainly not enough 
to split atoms of gold. But it may be adequate to tap 
the energy of thorium, for the fissionability threshhold 
of thorium has been found to be 1.1 crocodile or less. 

Y ITSELF this fact- 


trons are pr bably powerful enough to crack tho- 


that pile-generated fast neu- 
rium—does not guarantee a new atomic-energy process. 
A chain reaction is a compound of several factors, of 
which the en- 
ergy of the 
neutroms 1s 
only one. In 
addition, fis- 
sion of thorium 
must release 
enough neu- 
trons, and tho- 
rium must ab- 
sorb enough 
neutrons, to 
keep the reac- 
tion going. No 
one can be cer- 
tain that tho- 
rium meets 
these require- 
ments, for its 
properties have 
still to be thor- 
oughly investigated; during the war atomic-energy 
research was overwhelmingly concentrated on uranium 
and plutonium. However, thorium resembles uranium 
and plutonium in the properties that have to do with 
neutron production and fast-neutron absorption. Thus 
the outlook for atomic energy from fission of thorium 
by fast neutrons is bright. 

In recent months thorium has been mentioned fre- 
quently as a potential fuel for atomic piles. This refers to 
a proposal to make uranium 233, which resembles 
U-235, from thorium, just as plutonium is made from 
uranium 238 in the great piles at Hanford, Washington. 
One day U-233 will doubtless be made as a by-product 
of atomic-power production, but fast-neutron fission of 
thorium itself would be much cheaper. 

Before saying more about atomic energy from tho- 
rium, I want to touch on the other promise of fast neu- 
trons. As mentioned above, all piles save the new 
Los Alamos unit employ a moderator—bricks of highly 
purified graphite in most American piles and heavy 
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water in the Canadian government pile at Chalk River, 
Ontario; and both heavy water and highly purified 
graphite are expensive. Hence the fast neutron pile, 
which has no moderator, is simpler and less costly. 
This brings us to an important point. In the endless 
cebates over atomic energy, figures are often presented 
to show that atomic power will not be econemical. The 
basis of these figures, so far as they have any, is the 
production process used by the United States during th 
war, without any allowance for new developments. 
But new developments that promise incredibly cheap 
power are already in prospect, at least at the level of 
‘pure’ science. The fast neutron pile, though far and 
away the most important, is only one. If no atomic-power 
plant is in operation in 1950, it will not be for want of 
scientific knowledge. It will be the result of politics— 
the long-drawn-out fight over the Atomic Energy Act 
and Lilienthal’s chairmanship of the Atomic Energ 
Commission—of industry's lack of interest in non-mili- 
tary atomic research, and of our continuing preoccupation 
with the development and manufacture of weapons. 


oe 


O RETURN to thorium. Like uranium and pluto- 

nium, thorium is a metal. It is nearly as abundant 3 
Jead. Every country has an ample supply of ore. Tho- 
rianite (65 per cent thorium), the richest thorium or 
is found principally in Ceylon. Monazite sand, whic! 
used to be mined extensively for thorium for gas mantlc 
is found in India, Brazil, Australia, Malaya, and t! 
United States. Other important thorium ores occur in 
the Belgian Congo, Madagascar, Norway, and t! 
U. S. S. R. And every ton of granite, one of the world 
most common rocks, contains between one-third a: 
two-thirds of an ounce of nuclear fuel—mostly thorium 
but with some uranium—an amount that is certain! 
capable of economical extraction, since gold, a le: 
valuable material, has long been profitably taken from 
ores in which it assays only half an ounce a ton. Work- 
able thorium ores are far more widely distributed than 
workable ores of uranium. 

As a matter of fact, the wide distribution of thorium, 
coupled with the fact that it is as easily made into bombs 
as into power plants, raises a vital question with regard 
to international controls. A few weeks ago the American 
Association of Scientific Workers presented to the United 
Nations a memorandum on biological warfare which 
pointed out that “BW,” potentially even more destruc- 
tive than the atom bomb, is inherently incapable of con- 
trol. The raw materials of biological war are everywhere, 
and the basic techniques are known to every biologist. 
Only peace can provide security against it. 

This is equally true of the atom bomb, for a control 
plan is essentially a device, and no device, however fool- 
proof it seems, can take the place of what is in the hearts 
of men. If men really work for peace, no control plan 
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if they don’t, in the end no techno- 
Sooner or later new dis- 
al considerations 


will be necessary; 
eme will save them. 
set the technic 


legal sch 
coveries are bound to up 

jerlying any control scheme. This may already be hap- 
pening to the Baruch plan as a result of the discovery of 
, ntrollable fast-neutron fission. 

The Baruch plan calls for control of thorium mining, 
but its real basis is the monopoly of technical ‘‘know- 
how’ and of high-grade uranium ores by an inter- 
national atomic authority. No monopoly of knowledge, 
however, has ever endured, and the uranium-ore mronop- 


ai 
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oly is being chipped away before it is established. It will 
be immeasurably more difficult to keep a watch on the 
world’s thorium resources than on its uranium ores. 
Instead of a dozen mine sites, the authority will have to 
watch hundreds; instead of a regiment of inspectors, it 
will need an army. It seems to me it would make more 
sense to work for settiement of our differences with 
Russia. Then we could put away the bombs and the fear 
of atomic war, and take advantage of the fast-neutron 
pile—and the other opportunities which scientific ad- 
vance offers to mankind—for the purposes of peace. 


Italy's New Fascists 


BY MARIO ROSSI 


[Left-wing rioters in Italy are attacking fascist and near- 


fascist meetings, breaking up the offices of rightist organiza- 
i staging parades and dem ionsivdts ons. De Gasperi’s 


st eocunement, attempting to restore order by volice 


ction, blames the Communists for instigating the violence. 
The Communists on their part attack the government for its 
refusal to eradicate organized fascist elements which they 
m bave provoked the workers into acts of reprisal. Last 
ek, in a stormy debate in the Assembly, the Communist 
deputy Giuseppe di Vittorio said, “The only way to avoid 
vil war is to suppress fascism and abolish tts press.” 
The following account of fascist activities by our Rome 
correspondent provides a revealing background for the events 
> last two weeks. } 
Rome, November 3 
FEW days before the municipal elections in Rome 
I happened to be in the Piazza Santi Apostoli, 
just around the corner from the Palazzo Venezia, 
rom whose famous balcony Mussolini once enjoye 
addressing the populace. A platform had been erected 
n the square, flags were flying everywhere, and a large 
map of Italy leaned against the side of a palace. Soon 
people began to gather around the platform, and as the 
notes of Puccini's beautiful Hymn to Rome came from a 
k oudspeaker the crowd seemed to be moved by a kind 
of mystic exaltation. They were middle-class people for 
the most part, with a few workmen, many wearing 
decorations acquired in the war against the Allies. That 
was the mark of their patriotism, and everything around 
them was meant to remind them to be “patriots” —not 
only the flags but the posters pasted on all the walls in 
he neighborhood urging them to “Honor Italy,” “Love 
Italy,” “Work for Italy.” A big banner explained that 
the meeting was sponsored by the Nationalist Movement 
for Social Democracy, whose emblem is the map of Italy. 
One poster said, “Don’t abandon the country to hyenas 
and jackals brought into Italy by foreigners,’ meaning 
the anti-Fascist exiles who returned after the war. 


The crowd stopped singing and began to applaud 
when Italy’s outstanding nationalist, Emilio Patrissi, ap- 
peared on the platform. With the easy elegance of a skilful 
demagogue Pateissi entertained his audience for about an 
hour. He told them that they were right and everybody 
else was wrong—that the left would lead the country 
to destructton and that the conservative Liberals were 
scared. Nor did he spare the Uomo Qualunque front. 
Having broken with Giannini, whom he did not consider 
enough of a “patriot,” Patrissi was bitter against him 
and his party. When his speech was over, the crowd 
again sang the Hymn to Rome and then moved to the 
Piazza Colonna, where another fascist meeting was being 
held, sponsored by the Italian Soctal Movement. Here 
democracy, the republic, and Parliament were violently 
slandered amid wild cheers from the crowd. Some depu- 
ties on their way to the Constituent Assembly in a build 
ing at one corner of the square were handled roughly. 


Tt would be unfair to the Itali ian people to attach too 
much importance to m nifestations of this kind. Still, it 
is significant that today a sizable number of persons are 


you how much happi ier they were 
under Mussolini. Something must have happened: at the 
end of the war no one in this country dared to admit 
former Fascist connections, and those who could noi 
hide them took pains to give all sorts of excuses. The 
Italian people had taken Allied propaganda seriously. 
They truly believed that a new Italy was to be built on 
the ruins of fascism; they placed their trust in democ- 
racy. Rightly or wrongly, they now believe that the 

dad 


Allies did not mean what they said and never intended 


not ashamed to tell 


to keep their promises. Italians expected democracy to 
perform miracles, and when it did not, began to mistrust 
democratic procedures. Some of the parties formed since 
the liberation are ably exploiting this feeling. With the 
exception of the Liberal Party all the rightist parties are 
post-war products. 





By introducing the idea of the “administrative state,” 


run by technicians only, and by denying politicians any 
role in it, Giannini rallied to the Uomo Qualunque 
many people who had collaborated with fascism and 
hated being reminded of it by anti-Fascists. Their argu- 
ment was that they had worked for the good of the 
country and, not caring about politics, were willing to do 
$0 again irrespective of who was in power. This was not 
quite satisfying to the extremists in the Uomo Qualun- 
gue, who wished the party to save as much as possible 
of the positive program of fascism; they broke therefore 
with Giannini and under the leadership of Patrissi and 
others formed the Italian Social Movement and the 
Nationalist Movement for Social Democracy. 


LEARN more about these groups I went to see 
Giovanni Tonelli, who claims to have inspired the 
Italian Social Movement. Now editor of Revolta Ideale, 
Tonelli had been a reporter for Gtornale d'Italia until 
the day after the King dismissed Mussolini on July 25, 
1943. I put the following questions to him and received 
these answers: 


Q. Who do you think was responsible for the last 
war? 

A. Roosevelt. His only aim was to conquer the Euro- 
pean markets for American capital. 

Q. You implicitly deny that the war was ideological ? 

A. Yes. The war was a consequence of the Treaty of 
Versailles and not of so-called Italian and German im- 
perialism. Germany and Italy, being proletarian na- 
tions, had an ideal to defend against American and 
British plutocracy. Roosevelt's Four Freedoms were an 
infamous mockery. 

Q. Would you have preferred an Italian-German 
victory ? 

A. Obviously. And not only for ideological reasons ; 
also because I am always on the side of my country, 
whether right or wrong. 

Q. What do you think of the partisans? 

A. The rank and file was made up of poor fellows 
dragged into the movement by force or deceit. The 
leaders were traitors to the fatherland. 

Q. What about the King and Badoglio? 

A, They were super-traiters; so were the Italian 
speakers for Radio London and Radio New York. 

Q. What do you think of fascism? 

A. Fascism cannot be considered apart from Musso- 
lini. He had an irresistible fascination and was able to 
bind the Italian people to him. Fascism was a great 
thing under Mussolini. There was collaboration among 
classes then. 

Q. How much of Mussolini's Fascist program would 
you revive? 

A. First, the cooperative idea. This idea is bound to 
triumph not only in Italy but throughout the world. It 
means no class war and a government run by technicians, 
not politicians, whom nobody knows anyhow. Second, 


its love of country: we must be free within our bor. 
ders and get back Trieste, Briga, and Tenda. Third, its 
national dignity—Italy had great prestige under Musso- 
lini. 

Q. And what would you reject of fascism? 

A. Its bossism. We didn’t like to have so many e- 
rarcli, Nor did we like restrictions on the freedom of 
the press. 

Q. What do you think of Mussolini's last experiment, 
the Italian Social Republic? 

A. It will be remembered for the “Eighteen Points 
of Verona,” the finest social document ever written. 

Q. Now that the peace treaty has been signed, how 
do you feel about America? 

A. We still hate the British but feel kindlier toward 
the Americans, They are trying to keep bolshevism out 
of Europe, and this is also our aim. So far America has 
wom a battle but not the war. The war will be won 
when Russia has been defeated. 


These are the views of the fascist movement in Italy 
today. The present neo-fascism is the projection of Mus- 
solini’s eighteen points, and they in turn were based on 
his 1919 program, which he said the King had prevented 
him from achieving. Of course, today as in 1919, fascism 
must hide its real face. Should it proclaim aspirations to 
dictatorship, the government, however lenient it felt, 
would have to intervene. 

The core of these parties is formed by the forty thou- 
sand or so Fascists released from jail by amnesty and 
by special legislation which was itself confused and was 
made more so by the benevolent rulings of the courts. 
Fascists sentenced to death for collaboration with the 
enemy were frequently freed overnight and given their 
old jobs; some even got their back salaries. Fascism has 
also attracted the embittered veterans of a lost war. 


NFORTUNATELY, the openly recognized fascist 

parties are not the only such movements in Italy. 
There are also clandestine organizations: some purely 
local, others with a central organization and branches in 
most Italian cities. Among the latter the Fasces of Revo- 
lutionary Action (F. A. R.) is the most important. This 
was founded on October 28, 1946, on the twenty-fourth 
anniversary of the March on Rome, when a proclamation 
in the underground paper Rivoluzione declared: “In the 
supreme interest of renewing the energies and efforts of 
all clandestine groups which have up to this moment 
struggled for the defense of Mussolinian principles, we 
are forming as of today the Fasces of Revolutionary 
Action.” To obtain funds, F. A. R. members and sym- 
pathizers are subscribing to a loan called Prestito della 
Riscossa (Loan for Revenge). In Milan the F. A. R. 
works hand in glove with the local Democratic Fascist 
Party, which had an hour of international renown when 
it stole Mussolini's body. Its organ is Lotta Fascista 
(Fascist Struggle). Wealthy industrialists still longing 
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st monarchy are its chief financial support. 


t June the police arrested a number of F. A. R. men 
rs in Rome, but a “communiqué” appearing in the 


raper Mu olini was reassuring. ‘The high 


1 


’ it said, “has the situation under control, and 
rganization has not been affected.” 

( ly connected with the F. A. R. is another organ- 

n called Sqguadre d’ Aztone Mussolini (S. A. M.), 

id to be partly financed by Spanish Falangists. 

Milan is ‘adil to have sixteen such neo-fascist groups 

Many monarchist and Fascist genera] s boast that they 

a “powerful” which at 

nent will start fighting. The Anti-Communist Clan- 

> Army, which has connections with the F. A. R. 

the S. A. M., is said to be able to count on 2,000 

rmed men. The League for Uniting Anti-Communist 

believed to leas 


This organization seems to have close connections with 


organiz ition the pr per 


Patriots is have caches of arms. 


Italian Social movement and claims to get support 


rom America. One of its leaders has declared: “In case 


2 conflict between America and Russia, the sole hope 


us Fascists, there will come into operation a pro- 
cram reached in with certain Americans: 


agreement 
fascism will watch the rear of the American army, 


} 7 


reventing Communist sabotage by lign uidating the Com- 
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Los Angeles, November 19 

OVERNOR EARL WARREN of California is 
now officially a candidate for the Presidency and 

will go to the next Republican convention with 

the important California delegation in his vest pocket. 
For months now Warren has been holding open house in 
Sacramento for other would-be candidates, greeting each 
isitor with a great show of cordiality but maintaining 
an impeccable neutrality. It must have occurred to these 
candidates as they returned from the Sacramento pilgrim- 
age that the principal consequence of their visits had 
been to enhance Warren’s reputation. The thirty-five cor- 
respondents who accompanied Taft to California wrote 
as much about Warren as they did about the Senator 
from Ohio. In one sense Taft, Dewey, and Stassen have 
ilready run and been defeated in the West, for none of 
them succeeded in striking fire. In his role as the genial 
st Warren has neatly disposed of his principal oppo- 
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munist Party; (2) the United States will give 
Briga, Tenda, 
support the Italian Social Movement. 


us bac k 


Trieste, and the colonies, and will fully 
Our movement is 
made up 80 per cent of Fascists and 20 per cent of 
monarchists.”’ 
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zations afe counting on fascism to bring 
Official casei organiz 
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the United States, but in a 
they do not grow strong. In Italy, 


a similar ideology may exist in 
healthy democratic society 
still unstable and weak 
after a lost war, taking its first steps as a republic, such 
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culation breaks down. Here are the “free” delegations 
that will tip the scales. California has the largest delega- 


tion in the West, and in a close election the vote in 
California could prove decisive 
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active support would probably carry the state for any 


Republican nominee with the exception of Taft. He 1s 
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UST. what manner of man is Earl Warren, the out- 
standing Republican in the Western states today? 
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of politics he has been compelled to play in California, is 


most complex, and only by reference to this background 


i 
can he be understood. There are really no political ma- 
chines in California, and party regularity has been re- 
duced to a minimum by a system of cross-filing, in effect 
since 1911, which per- 
mits a candidate to 
enter the primaries of 
both parties. While a 
similar system is 
found in five other 
states, party organiza- 


tion in these states has 





been strong enough to 
\ counteract the confu- 

sion inherent in the 
system. But, for many 
reasons, party loyalty 
has not been strong 
in California since 
Hiram Johnson de- 
feated the Southern 
Pacific machine, and 
heavy immigration has given the cross-filing system there 
a unique significance. More than half the Congressional 
delegation and two-thirds of the state legislators are 
regularly elected at the primary by capturing both party 
nominations. This has made for a type of free-wheeling 
politics in which every candidate is out for himself and, 
since he hopes to win in the primary, usually poses as a 
“non-partisan,” The lobbyist has replaced the party boss 
or machine politician. It is also important to keep in 
mind that state senators are elected from districts divided 
on the basis of territory, not population, so that Los An- 
geles County, for example, has only one state senator. 
Liberal governors may come and go, but as long as this 
basis of representation prevails, the lobbyists will have a 
firm control of the state senate. 

In 1938 the prospect for the Republicans in California 
looked bleak. Outnumbered two to one, embarrassed by 
an inept governor, their decrepit machine in a state of 
collapse, they were scraping the bottom of the barrel. 
Having failed to develop any new leaders, they decided 
to reconvert an old one. Up to this time Californians had 
known Earl Warren as a professional Republican politi- 
cian—a stereotyped district attorney, a product of the 
Knowland machine in Alameda County, the man who 
had headed a Hoover delegation to the Republican con- 
vention in 1936. To the amazement of the people, this 
tight-lipped, unsmiling district attorney suddenly became 
the most affable of candidates for the attorney general- 
ship, with a new smile, a new chuckle, and an eager if 
somewhat awkward bonhomie. It was during this cam- 
paign that Warren was first photographed splashing 
around in the Pacific with his numerous brood during 
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the annual grunnion run in Southern California. Nowa- 
days word that the grunnion are running is certain ty 
bring the Warrens to Santa Monica for the annual action 


photographs. 

Though he had been given a new political personal- 
ity, Warren's performance as attorney general was quite 
in keeping with his record. He was the chief fingerman 
in the campaign to exclude the Japanese from the West 
Coast. Appearing before a Congressional committee, he 
urged immediate evacuation of all persons of Japancse 
descent and went so far as to say that the American-born 
generation, the product of California schools, was more 
dangerous than the alien generation. He also ruled that 
residents of Farm Security Administration migratory- 
labor camps in California lacked legal residence and could 
not qualify as voters. As attorney general, Warren was a 
member of the Water Project Authority, and as such he 
voted against a series of measures designed to carry for- 
ward the Central Valley project. Certainly nothing that 
he did during his four-year term as attorney general was 
out of character. He performed as one would expect a 
protégé of Herbert Hoover and Joe Knowland to per- 
form. 


N FACT, it was only after he was first elected gov- 
ernor in 1942 that Warren really began to cultivate a 
new political personality. This he was, in effect, com- 
pelled to do, for his one chance of defeating Governor 
Ison lay in his ability to capture a large section of the 
heavily preponderant Democratic vote. With party disci- 
pline reduced to a minimum, only a liberal-appearing 
and “non-partisan” Republican could have won in 1942. 
Once in office, Warren began to impersonate Hiram 
Johnson and surprised many people in California b; 
seeming to champion certain liberal or reform measures. 
But when his record is examined in detail, it is apparent 
that his new liberalism is largely rhetorical. 

For example, in 1945 he proposed a huge highway- 
construction program to be financed by raising the gaso- 
line tax. This brought the unsavory “oil interests” into 
the drama as sordid villains opposing a righteous chief 
executive. Raymond Moley, in an article entitled Batt'c 
Royal in California, gave a thrilling account of this sham 
struggle. “Not since Hiram Johnson’s battles with the 
Southern Pacific,” he wrote, “has anything like this been 
seen in California.” But he omitted to point out that, 
ironically, the Southern Pacific was heartily in favor of 
Warren's proposal. With some form of highway expan- 
sion inevitable, the Southern Pacific was quite willing to 
saddle the tax burden on its principal competitors, the 
independent truckers. In this instance Warren had not 
“opposed the vested interests” in the early Johnson man- 
ner; he had merely isolated one lobby with the active 
support of the rest. But it was, nevertheless, a clever 
and perfectly staged performance. 
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irance program, the one major social reform he 





sored in his six years as governor. If he wished 

) a reputation as a liberal, Warren could not have 
1 better proposal to back; nor could he have found 
r issue to toy with politically. Of course, the ire of 
loctors was aroused, but the pra tice of medicine 1s 

business, and the medical lobby is one of the I 

erful lobbies in Sacramento. Warren ‘fought’ for 
; proposal as he ‘fought’ against the oil companies— 
enough to give an appearance of advocacy, but not 


sufficient energy to force a sl 


10w-down. 
Warren's current performance in the role of a 
r-day Hiram Johnson has been so good that it has 
cpt his liberal opponents in a strategically impossible 
ion. It is difficult to prove a negative, in politics as 
elsewhere. For example, Bob Kenny found in 1946 that 
s very difficult to prove that Warren had not hou 
posed. The 
pearance of support had just enough verisimilitude to 


sht for some of the measures he had pro 


sem convincing. A well-disciplined minority in the leg- 
ture might have forced a real test of Warren’s sin- 
erity, but the Democratic legislators, like Warren, are 
non-partisan” cross-filers, each man out for himself. In 
ss affluent times also a real test might have arisen, 
ut all during Warren’s six years as governor California 
has been enjoying great prosperity. 
Where tests have come up, as they have in a few 
Warren has not stood his ground. In his first 
speech before the Conference of Governors he expressed 
nalterable opposition to allowing Japanese American 
evacuees to return to the West Coast, and as late as July 2, 
he warned the federal authorities that another 
Pearl Harbor disaster would follow the return of a single 
evacuee. When the state Board of Agriculture, on the 
motion of Dr. Paul S. Taylor, adopted a resolution 
urging fair play, he promptly replaced Dr. Taylor and 
ssued a statement expressing intense annoyance with 
the resolution. But by the end of 1944 he realized that 
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race-baiting, of the political variety, was no longer popu- 
lar in California, and he became an advocate of “‘toler- 
nce” and fair play. At the first real test, however, he 
promptly welched. He not only refused to support a Fair 
Employ ment Practices measure in the legislature but art- 
fully sabotaged it by urging the appointment of a com- 
mittee “to study the problem.” Later, when an FEPC 
measure was placed on the ballot as an initi ative pro- 
posal in 1946, he maintained a profound silence. 

With a record of opposition to the Central Valley 
project as attorney general, Warren surprised many Cali- 
fornians by appearing before a Congressional appropria- 
tions committee in the spring of 1947 in support of the 
budget requested by the Bureau of Reclamation, which 
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included a request for funds to construct public trans- 


mission lines. But as recent articles in The N , ¢ 
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the West Coast by March of this year. When one realizes 
that pr e y executives on the West ¢ oast also 
irged passace t Sureau's budget—executives 
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had been fighting the bureau as late as December, 1946 
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During his first term as 


governor Warren tried hard 


to overcome the reputatx f being anti-labor which he 
had earned by his prosecution of King, Ramsey, and 
Connor in the famous “‘ship-murder’” case in 1935. He 
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position and was supporte 


the state Federation of Labc 


ther a pro-labor or anti-labor 
j for reelection in 194 by 


yr. Shortly after his reelection, 


however, he was forced to declare himself. In raps d suc- 


cession he permitted a 


10t-cargo”’ bill to become a law 


without his signature and signed a bill outlawing jurts- 


dictional s . Today 
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LTHOUGH Warren has not added a single major so- 
cial-reform measure to the statute books in six years 
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as governor, he has given the state an efficient and hones 
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BY J. KING GORDON 


Lake Success, November 22 

HE Assembly opened when the Dodgers and the 

Cardinals were battling for first place in the National 

League. It is ending as New York's first Christmas trees 

are coming out on the sidewalks. All that remains to be 
settled is Palestine. 

As delegates are getting their reservations on ships and 
planes or making last-minute forays into the Fifth Ave- 
nue shops, they must be asking themselves what they 
have been doing for the past ten weeks. 

On Friday afternoon Mr. Vishinsky, in a final sunburst 
of oratory on the veto question, took time out to list some 
of the Assembly's achievements—achievements in which 
the Soviet delegation took very little joy: a watch-dog 
commission for the Balkans, an election commission for 
Korea, an all-year-round Little Assembly to keep an eye 
on matters that might flare up and cause unpleasantness, 
a recommendation to the Security Council to consider 
again some black-balled applications for membership. 
All these actions, Mr. Vishinsky thought, had been at- 
tempts to pull the Charter out of shape, to make the 
world safe for American imperialism. 

There were other achievements, of course. Eventually 
the three vacancies on the Security Council were filled; 
Mrs. Pandit’s graceful withdrawal made it possible for 
delegates to view with good humor the replacement of 
Dr. Lange of Poland by Mr. Manuilski of the Ukraine. 
The Trusteeship Council was brought up to strength 
after some jockeying among the colonial powers, and a 
new trusteeship over a small Pacific island was set up. 
But there was no trusteeship for South West Africa: the 
Assembly watered down a weakened Indian resolu- 
tion reminding South Africa of its obligations as a good 
member of the United Nations. There was the shocking 
emasculation of the anti-Franco resolution. There was the 
successful fight to defend next year’s budget from crip- 
pling cuts. There was the allocation of $30,000,000 to 
the International Children’s Emergency Fund—when 
$200,000,000 had been originally called for—and Ches- 
ter Bowles’s appeal to do the bigger job by voluntary 
contributions through the U. N. Appeal for Children. 

It is not a very impressive record. I came out to Lake 
Success this morning with a young French journalist. 
The news from France deepened the gloom that had 
been building up in him over the past weeks. ‘“The worst 
thing about this Assembly,” he said, “is its effect on na- 

tions like mine. The French really believe in the United 
Nations. To them it was the one hope of the world. They 
are losing that hope. We expected during these weeks to 
see the rift between the East and the West, between 
Russia and the United States, made narrower. It has been 
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widened.” Then he said: “Both countries are basing their 
foreign policy on the same kind of false premise. Russia 
is counting on an American economic collapse; the 
United States is counting on a Russian political collapse. 
Both are wrong. From that kind of false reasoning only 
evil can come.” 

People will remember this Assembly for its political 
fireworks. The Russian and other Slav orators have been 
the most voluble, colorful, vituperative. In the war- 
mongering debate, for example, their attacks on promi- 
nent Americans were so ferocious that their victims ap- 
peared by contrast to be halo-crowned pacifists. And it is 
just shockingly bad politics to put George Marshall in a 
class with former Governor Earle, or to link together 
Senator McMahon and W. R. Hearst. The same broad 
criticism may be made of their debating tactics on almost 
every controversial issue. Their talk won over the doubt- 
ers—to the other side. 

The other side, of course, had the votes: they did not 
need to do much talking. Thirty-eight or forty to six be- 
came the familiar division, with a dozen or so absten- 
tions. But the Russians made a mistake in believing that 
these votes simply represented successful American whip- 
cracking. In many cases an American proposal would 
never have carried a two-thirds’ majority had it not been 
substantially modified by middle- and small-power action 
in comunittee. The Balkan-commission resolution had the 
guilt clause eliminated. The small powers insisted on 
passing a resolution against war talk in all countries after 
a slanted Russian resolution had been killed. The Interim 
Committee as first proposed by the Americans had such 
loosely defined powers as to be wide open to the Soviet 
charge that it challenged the authority of both Assembly 
and Security Council. As it was revised, the Little Assem- 
bly resolution established a body well within the jurisdic- 
tion of the General Assembly. In fact, in all cases in 
which a majority vote was answered by a Soviet boyco't 
the increased functions assigned the Assembly were well 
within the scheme of the Charter and were no more than 
might be expected in an organization responding dy- 
namically to a changing world. 

While the over-all picture, therefore, may not secm 
bright—and until Washington and Moscow lose some of 
their hysteria it will not be bright—this Assembly has 
shown a certain toughness. In the case of Palestine, 
where Russian-American accord was reached, it showed 
some competence for constructive international action. 
The United Nations is not going to collapse tomorrow. 
Nor has Russia shown signs of wanting to pull out. 
Morover, we have seen in the Assembly the emergence 
of a middle force devoting itself more to finding ways to 
make the United Nations function than to trying to gain 
a victory for one side or the other. The Russians would 

be wise to recognize this force as a war check, a solvent 
in a world hardening into antagonistic divisions. 
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Del Vayo—Needed, an East-West Conference 








cne morning we wake up to read the report of some 


hority on foreign affairs that Europe is about to be 


F' R many wecks past we have been in a curious situation; 


itically overrun by the Russians; next morning we are 


d that the Communists and the left generally are m 


rderly retreat. Confronted with such contradictory diag- 
ses, it is rather difficult to arrive at a cool, objective view. 
But I would like to cite just a few facts to reinforce my ob- 
nate belief that Europe is moving in the direction of 
ialism, no matter how many incidental and transitory set- 
icks May occur; and that a rapprochement between East 
West, 
majority of people think. 


the European left is in retreat seem to 


if only on economic matters, is nearer than the 
Those who insist 
believe that a couple of papal pronouncements, a few injec- 
tions of dollars, and some aids to reaction like the American 
ttitude on Spain in the General Assembly will be enough 
to liquidate socialism on the old Continent. To this line of 
thinking I would like to Oppose a single, in my opinion, more 
portant fact. De Gaulle has won to his side in France the 
oe t parties and a large section of the worried, depressed 
riddle class; he has not succeeded, as Hitler and Mussolini 
did, in winning a comparable proportion of the workers. 
for De Gasperi. In post-war France and Italy 
the workers have refused to respond to right-wing appeals. 
The present Communist-led labor offensive, the strikes and 


The same goes 


demonstrations, may be dangerous and strategically foolish, 
but a careful study of what has happened in Italy, for ex- 
ample, in the last two weeks shows that both methods and 
bjectives are different from those of the left in the time 
before the March on Rome. 

ough seizure of the factories, to establish socialism by 
force; this time they are using force against what. they con- 
sider a threat of fascist revival. Having once made the 
experiment of succumbing to fascism without recourse to 


Then the Italian workers tried, 


violence, they do not wish to repeat it. The more enlightened 

of them must realize that to call De Gaulle or De Gasperi a 

fascist is a distortion, but they rightly fear, in the light of 
the past, any kind of Schuschnigg or Briining government 
which might open the way to fascism. 

This temper of the working masses is the new fact in the 
situation. Of course it is painful to see the Communists con- 
centrating their attacks on the Socialists, repeating the same 
tactical blunder which in Germany led to disaster; it is little 
more encouraging to see so many Socialists acting like the 
old stupid Social Democrats of pre-war years—<onsidering 
every battle won against the Communists a great victory even 
if the benefit goes solely to reaction. But even here one dis- 
covers a new attitude on the part of the Socialist rank and 
tural alliance of 
In France the 


file, a determination to resist the unna 
Socialists with their rightist * 
mere proposal of a Reynaud-Blum Cabinet met with flat 
disapproval in the Socialist membership; in Italy Saragat, 
though he has not much of a mass following to lose, hesi- 
tated for many days before 
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‘grave-diggers.”” 


joining the Gasperi government. 





ct of at least a limited 
between East and West, I feel justified 
ly possible but bound to 


come. The initial step in such a development would be taken 
purely economic grounds, but 
sure to follow. 


On the second point, the prosp< 
rapprochement 


insisting that such a thing 1s not o 


on with political repercussions 


Paradoxically, the Marshall Plan itself, although in its 
present stage universally regarded as a makeweight against 
Russia, will tend to encourage closer relations between East 
and West. given in the report of the 
sixteen nations, 


The decisive facts are 
which envisages a balance of nearly four 
billion dollars in favor of Western Europe in its trade with 
countries. The 


_ 


Eastern Europe and other ‘non-participating” 


sixteen nations worked out their program in Paris after 
Mcloiov left and in full knowledge of the atmosphere exist- 
ing in the United States in regard to Russia and its satellites. 
well that the idea of economic collaboration 
between West and East would not be agreeable to those who 
hope to use the Marshall Plan 
against Russia. Yet the force of economic necessity prevailed 
over political considerations, The alternative is clear: either 


They knew very 


primarily as an instrument 


the United States takes on the whole burden of financing 
Western Europe, or it limits that responsibility by encour- 
aging the reestablishment of trade and other sorts of eco- 
nomic cooperation between the West and the East. And the 
moment you begin to build up trade, you bring Eastern 


Europe indirectly into the Marshall Plan; the barrier is 
cracked and the first step taken toward better political 
relations. 

and re- 


erence of economic 


A healthy approach to 


i 


LY} : a 
problem of helping 
uniting Ex rope Wo suid be to call a conf 
experts from both the Western and Eastern countries to find 
practical means for applying the recommendations of the 
Paris report. It is not encugh to be willing to accept much- 

I § 8 I 
of the West. The pro- 


a level suthcient to take 


needed Polish coal for the factories 
duction of Polish coal can only reach 
care of a reasonable part of Western Europe’s needs if 
Poland receives from America the machinery required to 
The Paris program assumes “the antici- 
pated reappearance of traditional exportable surpluses in the 
U. S. S. R. and Europe. 


of the aggravat ution in the general inte 


increase its Out put. 


" Only a few weeks ago, and in spite 


rnational situation, 


France was ‘iti Russia for wheat because the French 


bread ration was in danger reduced even 
below the present 200 grams. West and East are being 
driven closer together as hunger and cold prove stronger 
than political antagon:sm 

This idea of an economic conference including all Europe 


the U nited 


is not a piece of wishful imagining. Delegat 

, — eo i a a Foe 
Nations Assembly last week were « recto talking 
among themselves about such a possibility. It was suggested 


that the Eur amission might call it, m that 


way averting the political dificulties that would confront 


opean Economic Cor 


Secretary Marshal!! if he were to take the initiative in such a 


move while Congress was still discussing 


g his plan. 
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EVERYBODY’S 
BUSINESS 


BY KEITH HUTCHISON 
Does This Make Sense? 


RECENT American Military Government report stated 

that while industrial output in most European coun- 
tries had been restored to about 90 per cent of the pre-war 
figure, German production, taking the four zones together, 
was no better than 40 per cent of what it was in 1936. In 
the American zone the figure was around 45 per cent, but 
in the industrially much more important area occupied by 
the British it was considerably lower. 

All plans, not only for preventing Germany from becom- 
ing an expensive slum supported by outside charity but for 
the general recovery of Europe, depend on the rapid im- 
provement of these figures. Economically, Germany cannot 
be separated from its neighbors; in order to prosper they 
need both its products and its markets. As the report of the 
sixteen Western European nations on the Marshall Plan 
put it when explaining the lag in recovery during the past 
year: “Further advance from the levels of the autumn of 
1946 would, in any case, have been difficult in view of the 
continued inability of the German economy to supply the 
coal and other products upon which so much of Europe's 
economic life depends.” 

Since the American and British zones were unified for 
economic purposes, the occupation authorities have striven 
manfully to get industry back on its feet. The difficulties 
they face can hardly be exaggerated. Fuel, power, and raw 
materials are scarce; transport is near the breaking-point; the 
monetary system is chaotic; malnutrition saps the workers’ en- 
ergy, and the consumer-goods famine robs them of incentive. 

With so many obstacles to surmount, it seems strange 
that the occupation authorities should have conjured up a 
new one. Yet a few weeks ago they published a list of 682 
plants in “Bizonia’’ which were to be dismantled forthwith 
so that their equipment could be distributed in reparations. 
Of these plants, 302 are said to be strictly war factories, 
and the necessity for their destruction cannot be gainsaid. 
However, there seems to be a ruling requiring the blowing 
up of such structures after their machinery has been re- 
moved. This surely is unnecessarily wasteful in a country 
already half-buried in rubble. Cannot any of these buildings 
be used as warehouses or for other peaceful purposes? 

Three hundred and eighty of the plants on the list are 
doomed as “‘surplus”’ in the light of the new level-of-industry 
plan, which provides for an ultimate German industrial 
capacity equal to that of 1936. Among them are steel mills, 
metal-working and machine shops of all kinds, chemical 
factories, shipyards, and power stations. Some of the sclec- 
tions appear extremely arbitrary. Why, for instance, should 
the Henckel soap-powder plant be included when the soap 


shortage in Germany is acute? Germans, reports H. N. 


Brailsford in the New Statesman and Nation of October 25, 








The NATION 


are convinced that the reason is the normal strong 
petitive position of this firm in export markets. 

The outstanding economic problem of Western Europe 
and of Germany is the fuel shortage, and a vital elemer ; 
all reconstruction plans is the maximum possible increase jn 
the production of the Ruhr mines. At first sight it w 
appear that the dismantling program will not directly affec 
the mines. However, Mr. Brailsford was told by a n 

union leader that no fewer than ninety-seven plants on th: 

list supply equipment—winding gear, pumps, conveyor-belts, 
coal-cutting machines, and so forth—to the mines. 

The parlous condition of German transport, intensified 
by the drought which has halted river and canal traffic, 
another major bottleneck. Nevertheless, Mr. Brailsfor4 
learned, the reparations schedule includes a plant considere j 
so vital for repair and reconstruction of freight cars that it 
has top priority for coal and power. 

Defending their policy, the Anglo-American authori 
point out that they have drastically reduced the original 
reparations schedule of 1,600 plants. This downward te- 
vision followed the decision last August to raise the per- 
mitted level of industry in “Bizonia’” to that of 1936—a 
fairly prosperous year. Consequently Military Government 
officials feel that the outcry in Germany about the new list 
is quite unjustified. Moreover, they claim that “surplus 
plants” have been selected “with great care to insure that 
a balanced German economy, capable of self-support and 
of making a large contribution to the rehabilitation not only 
of Germany but also of Europe, is left in Germany.” 

In a recent statement General Clay, American Military 
Governor, asserted that the dismantled factories will serve 
Furope equally well after transplantation to other countries 
This argument disregards a number of important factors 
Dismantling and reassembling a factory is an expensive and 
time-consuming operation: it probably means that produc- 
tion is stopped for a year or more. It also involves a large 
unproductive use of man-power and transport facilities. And 
when finally set up in its new location, with a totally nea 
body of workers, the plant will very probably be less efii- 
cient than before. Russia’s experience in the bodily removal 
of industry from eastern Germany has not been encouraging, 
and its policy now seems to be to leave plants in Germany 
and take a large part of their production as reparations. 

Anyone advocating modification of reparations policies is 
apt to find himself accused of encouraging German rearma- 
ment and of wishing to relieve the Germans of punishment 
for their crimes. Personally, I believe there are better ways 
—-strict control of imported raw materials, for example— 
of preventing German rearmament than the dismantling of 
factories. As to making the Germans pay, I am all for it, 
but I want payment in ways that will contribute to Europe's 
recovery;* not hinder it. The dismantling program means 
inevitable loss of output from the listed plants and, what 
is more serious, dislocation of production in the interrelated 
industries which are theoretically untouched. An industrial 
complex such as exists in western Germany is organic; 1f 
you start to extract segments, you upset its whole balance. 
Countries entitled to reparations will gain in the long rua 
by allowing Germany to become an efficient producer and 
then taking as payment a share of its production. 
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Oh, said the Candie. Give it a drumstick. 


Well, then,” asked the Wind, “What shail we give 
Morgan L. Fitch, of the—you know—wNational Association 
of Real Estate Boards. Mr. Fitch tells us that ‘our housing 
shortage is actually a measure of today’s high standard of 
living. 

“Give Mr. Fitch a small wing,” said the Candle. ‘And 
some burnt feathers to Wiliam E. Russell, Sr., chairman of 
the board of the Lawyers’ Mortgage Company, of New York, 
who told Representative Gamble’s housing investigation 
committee that ‘I was born in a substandard house, and I am 
not satisfied that we need to eliminate such houses.’ ”’ 

“Who gets white meat?” asked the Wind. 

‘The editor of the Transvaaler, a South African news- 
paper,” amswered the Candle. ‘‘For writing this editorial: 
‘By an overwhelming majority the students of the University 
of the Witwatersrand have decided to ask the Hospital Board 
to allow natives, colored, and Indians to attend post-mortems. 
The European demands ‘separateness’ while he lives. He 
cannot allow different treatment of the dead. The authorities 
‘must immediately quash this movement at the university.’ ” 

“Don’t give him all of it,” said the Wind. ‘Save some for 
the members of a jury in Glenwood, Iowa, which found six 
men from Pacific Junction, lowa, including the high-school 
basketball coach, guilty of a breach of the peace for protest- 
ing against the arrest of a young Negro. The mayor of Pacific 
Junction picked the Negro up on a charge of begging in the 
street. The six men, who happened to be watching, said it 
wasn't so. A discussion ensued. No violence. Peace is awfully 
breachable these days.” 

“Yes,” said the Candle, ‘and so is the sanctity of the home. 
Here’s a man called Henry Kappler, in Los Angeles, who 
divorced his wife ‘because of her political beliefs.’ Her 
friends, he testified, were members of the Communist Party. 
Then dis friends stopped talking to him. What'll we give 
him?” 

“Stuffing,” said the Wind. “And gizzards to Hedda Hop- 
per, who quips, in a recent column, ‘Call Me Mister, the 
supposedly Commie-inspired play which starred Melvyn 
Douglas. . ..’ It didn’t star him, by the way, it was backed by 
him.”’ 

“And the part that goes over the fence last,” said the 
Wind, ‘‘goes to Russel Porter, who wrote a piece for the 
New York Times the other day on Semantics—a Red 
Weapon, and somehow let this slip in: ‘Responsible business 
men are agreed they must keep it [the American system] 
free of private monopoly and government control, restrict 
production, and . 

“And a happy Thanksgiving to you, Mr. Porter,” said the 
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Candie with dispatch. 
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THE OTHER ROBERT FROST 


BY RANDALL JARRELL 


ESIDES the Frost that everybody 
knows there is one whom no one 
even talks about. Everybody knows what 
the regular Frost is: the one living poet 
who has written good poems that ordi- 
nary readers like without sny trouble 
and understand without any trouble; 
the conservative editorialist and self- 
made apothegm-joiner, full of dry 
wisdom and free, complacent, Yankee 
enterprise; the Farmer-Poet —this is an 
imposing private role perfected for pub- 
lic use, a sort of Olympian Will Rogers 
out of “Tanglewood Tales”; and—last 
or first of all—Frost is the standing, 
speaking reproach to any other good 
modern poet: “If Frost can write poetry 
that’s just as easy as Longfellow, you 
can too—you do too.” It’s this “easy” 
side of Frost that is more attractive to 
academic readers, who are eager to can- 
onize any modern poet who condemns 
in example the modern poetry which 
they condemn in precept; and it is this 
side that has helped to get him neg- 
lected or depreciated by intellectuals— 
the reader of Eliot or Auden usually 
dismisses Frost as something inconse- 
quentially good that 4e knew all about 
long ago. Ordinary readers think Frost 
the greatest poet alive, and love some 
of his best poems almost as much as 
they love some of his worst ones. He 
seems to them a sensible, tender, hu- 
morous poet who knows all about trees 
and farms and folks in New England, 
and still has managed to get an indi- 
vidualistic, fairly optimistic, thoroughly 
American philosophy out of what he 
knows; there’s something reassuring 
about his poetry, they feel—almost like 
prose. Certainly there's nothing hard or 
queer or gloomy about it. 

These views of Frost, it seems to me, 
come from not knowing his poems well 
enough or from knowing the wrong 
poems too well. Frost's best-known 
poems, with two or three exceptions, 
are not his best poems at all: when you 
read, say, the selections in Untermeyer, 


you are getting a good synopsis of the 
ordinary idea of Frost and a bad mis- 
representation of the real Frost (my 
real). It would be hard to make a novel 
list of Eliot’s best poems, but my list of 
ten or twelve of Frost's best poems is 
likely to seem to anybody too new to be 
true. This is it: The Witch of Cods, 
Neither Out Far Nor In Deep, Design, 
A Servant to Servants, Directive, Pro- 
vide Provide, Home-Burial, Acquainted 
with the Night, The Pauper Witch of 
Grafton, An Old Man’s Winter Night, 
The Gift Outright, Desert Places, and 
The Fear. 

Nothing I say about these poems can 
make you see what they are like, or 
what the Frost that matters most is like; 
if you read them you will see. The 
Witch of Cods is the best thing of its 
kind since Chaucer; I've read it to 
schoolgirls and I've read it to soldiers, 
and I’ve never seen an audience that 
wasn’t so amused, scared, and saddened 
that it shocked them to have to wake 
up at the end. Home-Burial and A Serv- 
ant to Servants are two of the most mov- 
ing and appalling dramatic poems ever 
written; and how could ly:.cs be more 
ingeniously and conclusively merciless 
than Neither Out Far Nor In Deep, or 
Design? or more grotesquely and subtly 
and mercilessly disenchanting than the 
tender An Old Man’s Winter Night? 
or more unsparingly truthful than Pro- 
vide Provide? And so far from being 
obvious, optimistic, orthodox, most of 
these poems are extraordinarily subtle 
and strange, poems which express an 
attitude that, at its most extreme, makes 
pessimism seem a hopeful evasion ; they 
begin with a flat and terrible reproduc- 
tion of the evil in the world and end 
by saying: It’s so; and there’s nothing 
you can do about it; and if there were, 
would you ever do it? The limits which 
existence approaches and falls back from 
have seldom been stated with such bare 
composure, 

Frost's virtues are extraordinary. No 


other living poet has written so well 
about the actions of ordinary men: his 
wonderful dramatic monologues or dra- 
matic scenes come out of a knowledge 
of people that few poets have ever had, 
and they are written in a verse that 
uses, with absolute mastery, the rhythms 
of actual speech. Particularly in his 
blank verse there is a movement so 
characteristic, so unmistakably and over- 
whelmingly Frost's, that one feels about 
it almost as the Duchesse de Guermantes 
felt about the Frans Halses at Haarlem: 
that even if you caught just a glimpse of 
them, going by in the street car, you 
could tell that they were something 
pretty unusual. It is hard to exaggerate 
the effect of this exact, spaced-out, pro- 
saic, truthful rhythm, whose objects 
have the tremendous strength—you find 
it in Hardy's best poems—of things 
merely put down and left to speak for 
themselves. (Though Frost has little of 
Hardy's self-effacement, his  matter-of- 
fact, lifelong humility; Frost's tender- 
ness, sadness, and humor are adulterated 
with vanity and a hard complacency.) 
Frost's seriousness and honesty; the bare 
sorrow with which things are accepted 
as they are, neither exaggerated nor ex- 
plained away; the many, many poems in 
which there are real people with their 
real speech and real thoughts and real 
emotions—all this, in conjunction with 
so much gentleness and subtlety and 
exactness, such classical understatement 
and restraint, makes the reader feel that 
he is not in a book but in a world, and 
a world that has in common with his 
own some of the things that are most 
important in both. I don’t need to praise 
anything so justly famous as Frost's 
observation of and empathy with every- 
thing in Nature from a hornet to a hill- 
side; and he has observed his own na- 
ture, one person’s random or conse- 
quential chains of thoughts and feelings 
and perceptions, quite as well. (And 
this person, in the poems, is not the 
“alienated artist’ cut off from every- 
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day” (New York Herald 
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expresses itself in the continuous wit anc 
humor and particularity of what is said, 
in the hand-hewn or hand-polished tex- 
ture of its saying. The responsibility 
and Frost's best work 


are nowhere better manifested than in 


the organization of these poems—an or- 


seriousness of 


ganization that in its concern for any 
involution of ramification that really 
belongs to its subject, and in its severity 
toward anything else, expresses that ab- 
sorption into a subject that is prior even 
to affection. 

The organization of Frost's 
is often rather simple or—as people 
as people 


poems 


say— ‘old-fashioned.’ But, 
ought to know, very complicated organ- 
izations are excessively rare m poctry, 
although very com- 
plicated disorganization has been exces- 


in our time a 


sively common; there is more success- 
ful organization in Home-Burial or The 
Witch of Coés than in The Cantos and 
The Bridge put together. These titles 
will remind anyone of what is scarcest 
in Frost: rhetoric and romance, hypnotic 
verbal excitement, Original Hart Crane 
—Frost’s word-magic is generally of a 
quiet, sober, bewitching sort, though the 
contrasts he gets from his grayed or un- 
saturated shades are often more satisfy- 
ing to a thoughtful rhetorician than 
some dazzling arrangements of prismatic 
colors. Yet there are dazzling passages 
in Frost: 
“, . . So desert it would have to be, so 
walled 
By mountain ranges half in summer 
snow, 
No one would covet it or think it worth 
The pains of conquering to force change 
on. 
Scattered oases whe 
mostly 
Sand dunes held loosely in tamarisk 
Blown over and over themselves in idle- 


en dwelt, but 


ness. 

Sand grains should sugar in the natal 
dew 

The babe born to the desert, the sand 
storm 

Retard mid-waste my cowering cara- 
vans— 

There are bees in this wall.” He struck 
the clapboards, 
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Fierce heads looked out; small bodies 
pivoted. 
We rose to go. 


windows. 


Sunset blazed on the 


Frost has written, as everybody 
knows: “I never dared be radical when 
voungz/For fear it would make me con- 
servative old.” This is about as 
truthful as it is metrical. Frost was radi- 
cal when young—he was a very odd 
and very radical radical, a much more 
interesting sort than the standard PM 
brand—and now that he’s old he’s 
sometimes callously and unimagina- 
tively conservative. Take, for instance, 
his poems about the atomic bomb in 
“Steeple Bush” ; these amount to a very 
old and very successful man saying, 
“I've had my life—why should you 
worry about yours?” Sometimes it is 
this public figure, this official role—the 
Only Genuine Robert Frost in Captiv- 
ity—that writes the poems, and not the 
poet himself; and then one gets a self- 
made man’s political editorials, full of 
cracker-box philosophizing, almanac 
joke-cracking, of a snake-oil salesman’s 
mysticism; one gets the public figure’s 
relishing consciousness of himself, a 
surprising constriction of imagination 
and sympathy; one gets an arch contpla- 
cency, a complacent archness; and one 
gets Homely Wisdom till the cows come 
home. Often the later Frost makes de- 
mands on himself that are minimal; he 
uses a little wit and a little observation 
and a little sentiment to stuff—not 
very tight—a little sonnet; and it’s not 
bad, but not good enough to matter, 
either. The extremely rare, extremely 
wonderful dramatic and narrative ele- 
ment that is more important than any- 
thing else in his early poetry almost 
disappears from his later work; in it 
the best poems are usually special-case, 
rather than all-out, full-scale affairs. 
The younger Frost is surrounded by 
his characters, living beings he has 
known or created; the older Frost is 
alone. But it is this loneliness that is 
responsible for the cold finality of 
poems like Neither Out Fae Nor in 
Deep and Provide Provide. 

Frost’s new books have few of his 
virtues, most of his vices, and all of his 
tricks; the heathen who would be con- 
verted to Frost by them is hard to con- 
struct. “Steeple Bush” (Henry Holt, 
$2.50) has one wonderful poem, 
Directive; a fairly good, dazzlingly 
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heartless one, The Ingenuities of Debt; 
rd nothing else that is not better done 
somewhere else in Frost. “A Masque of 
fercy” (Henry Holt, $2.50), though no 
reat shakes—as you see, its style is 
tching—is a great improvement on 
“A Masque of Reason,” 
which is a trivial, and _ be- 


the earlier 
frivolous, 

wilderingly corny affair, full of jokes 
nexplicable except as the contemptuous 
patter of an old magician perfectly cer- 
tain that Se can get away with anything 
in the world: What fools these read- 
ers be! Besides, Frost has long ago di- 
vorced reason for common sense, and 
s basking complacently in his bargain; 
consequently, when common sense has 
God justify His ways by saying, ‘I was 
ist showing off to Satan, Job,” the per- 
formance has all the bleak wisdom of 
Calvin Coolidge telling you what life 
mes to at 2! Jo 

The plot of “A Masque of Mercy” 


3 as simple as that of ‘‘Merope,” but it 
is one that is more likely to get Frost 
recognized as 


precursor of 
than to get him looked 
Arnold’s Greeks. 


A bookstore-keeper named My Brother’s 
i y 


another 
surrealism 
iskance at as one of 


Keeper has a wife named Jesse Bel; one 
night Jonah—who, forgotten 
both his gourd and what God made of 
is feeling for New York City all 
that he used to feel for Nineveh—seeks 
refuge in the bookstore; after a little 
tlk from St. Paul (Jesse Bel’s psy- 
iatrist) and a lot from Keeper (a 


having 


varacter who develops so much that 

‘ finally develops into Robert Frost), ~ 
onah comes to realize that 
foesn’t really matter.” 

Frost lavishes some care and a lot 
hore self-indulgence on this congenial 
ubject: he has a thorough skepticism- 
bout that tame revenge, justice, and a 
old certainty that nothing but mercy- 
ill do for ws. What he really warms 

b is a rejection beyond either justice 

¢ mercy, and the most felt and moving 

art of his poem is the unshaken recog- 


“justice 


tion that 

dur sacrifice, the best we have to offer, 
ind not our worst nor second best, our 
best, 

Dur very lives, our lives laid down like 
Jonah’s, 

bur lives laid down in war and peace, 
may not 

¢ found acceptable in Heaven's sight. ... 


p feel this Fear of God and to go 
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ahead in s; $ 
principal rag He treats 
Paul very sympathetically, but gives him 
speeches that are ineffectual echoes of 
what he really said; and Frost makes 
about him that poor old joke which 
finds that | heol ed Christ almost 
out of Christiahity.”” This is the thanks 
one gets for discovering Christianity. 
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WILSON AMONG THE RUINS 


BY 


EUROPE WITHOUT BAEDEKER. 
Sketches among the Ruins of Italy, 
and England. By Edmund 


Doubleda 


Greece, 


Wilson y and ¢ ompany. $4. 


HEN an intellectual of the repu- 

tation of Edmund Wilson travels 
to Europe and reports on events among 
the ruins to a public accustomed to 
reading his excellent literary criticism, 
one does not expect him to write as an 
authority on economics or politics, or 
even as a trained reporter. Nevertheless, 
one docs have a reasonable expectation 
that he will bring to the lives of human 
beings the same qualities of scrupulous 
fair-mindedness, sympathy, and culti- 
vated wisdom as he brings to books. 
Moreover, one would expect that his 
reason for going into the world and 
writing about it was because he hal 
something serious to say: and by “'seri- 
ous” I mean that one expects an intel- 
lectual who is not a political expert to 
endeavor to increase understanding be- 
tween people, to defend liberty, to sym- 
pathize with human suffering, to be 
patient of small inconveniences, to have 
a certain humility when he meets men 
and women who are engaged in strenu- 
ous and exhausting practical tasks, and 
to realize that the most important need 
in the world today can be summed up 
in the one word peace. 

I do not think that anyone who ad- 
mires Mr. Wilson's criticism as much as 
I myself do would expect less of him. 
Therefore when I say that “Europe 
Without Baedeker” leaves me with a 
sense Of betrayal, I mean by this that 
Mr. Wilson betrays the reader, betrays 
himself, and betrays the role of the 
intellectual in our time. 

When Mr. Wilson reviews books, he 
has certain critical standards. When he 
reviews Europe, he has almost no stand- 
ards except those which are improvised 
for the purpose of comparing an un- 
flattering view of most of the Europeans 
whom he meets with a most flattering 
picture of the American as an innocent 
abroad. For example, he writes that 
Americans, in judging the English, have 
to reckon with a picture which they 
find in Thackeray, Dickens, and But- 
ler—''the passion for social privilege, 
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the rapacious attitude for property, the 
egoism that damns one’s neighbor, ths 
dependence on inherited advantages, 
the almost equally deep-fibered instinc 
often not deliberate or conscious, to ma} 
all these appear forms of virtue.”” The 
invoking Henry James in “The Wing 
of the Dove” as a fellow Anglopho! 
with Dickens, Thackeray, and Butler, he 
goes on to write of Americans: 


We find making money exhilarating 
but we also find it exhilarating to spend 
it. Money for us is a medium, a con 
tion of life, like air. But with the Eng)is: 
it means always property. A dollar ; 
something that you multiply—somethin, 
that causes an expansion of your hous: 
and your mechanical equipment, some 
thing that accelerates like speed; and that 
may be also slowed up or deflated. It 
a value that may be totally imaginar 
yet can for a time provide haif-realize 
dreams. But pounds, shillings, and pence 
are tangible, solid, heavy; they are ob- 
jects one gains and possesses. And-eve: 
good in England is bound up with 
things one can handle and hold. 


I am bewildered here to look for the 
moral values which entitle Mr. Wilso 
to claim that the English differ from t 
Americans in hypocritically makin; 
their materialism appear under the guix 
of “forms of virtue.” 

A great deal of this book is taken ur 
with the kind of stories which schoc 
children tell about one another, told t 
Mr. Wilson by people working und 
exasperating conditions, which he co: 
scientiously takes down. For examp! 
L—, an American officer, tells him: 


Ii 


In Sicily a British officer had been 
ing in a castle with a local countess anc 
levying a personal tax on every cargo o! 
wine that went north. He was now in Ita!) 
proper and the authorities were suppose< 
tc have the goods on him; but did yeu 
ever hear of an officer—especially a Bri: 
ish officer—being convicted by a cour 
martial? 


Of course, Mr. Wilson does not rep} 
to this rhetorical question that he h 
heard of dozens of British, and Ame: 
ican, officers being convicted, becaus: 
he never hears of anything unless he « 
told. Nor does it occur to him that the« 
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are American officers—and French offi- 
rs and Russian officers—who have 


lived with “local countesses” and done 


leals on the black market. In fact, Mr. 
Wilson must hold the world’s record as 
the most innocent American traveler 
who has ever been abroad. One has the 
that he had never heard 


about anything nasty happening any- 


impression 


where until he was sent to a ruined Eu- 
rope by the New Yorker. Next L— tells 
1im about the father of an Italian fam- 


ily, with whom L— has been living, 
who proposes that L— “should supply 
him with flints that the Americans were 
shipping in for cigarette-lighters for the 
soldiers. 

It never seems to occur to Mr. Wilson 
that the depicting of the Americans as 
an army of Daisy Millers and Milly 
Theales marching out of ‘he pages of 
Henry James to be exploi'ed and cor- 
rupted by rapacious Europeans is an ar- 
gument which cuts both ways. For any 
American or European who knows any- 
thing about the facts, reading Mr. Wil- 
son's pages, could match every one of 
Mr. Wilson's stories against Europeans 
with one as bad or worse against Amer- 
icans. For example, Mr. Wilson com- 
plains that the British once delayed his 
journey from London to Italy because 
his papers were not quite in order. Now 
I myself in the autumn of 1946 was 
given an order by a British officer to 
travel on the train that goes from Frank- 
furt to Paris. The American transport 
officer to whom I showed this order 
handed it back to me saying, “British 
orders are not worth the paper they are 
written on.” 

If everyone had the passion for petty 
recrimination of Mr. Wilson, and made 
no allowance for the fact that such irri- 
tation is really to be discounted as a by- 
product of the sheer misery of events 
themselves, we could have a war about 
such trifles. Indeed, in the concluding 
passage of an essay in fiction called 
Through the Abruzzi Mr. Wilson's 
irritation reaches a point of hysteria. 
This story is a sketch of two girls—one 
English and one American—who are 
working together in UNRRA. Of course 
the American girl discovers that the 
English girl has the heart of a blue- 
blooded codfish, and she, poor warm- 
hearted thing, cries out to an American 


| major at the mess (he is kept in the 
tank of major in order that the British 





colonel can order him to make up a 
fourth in bridge when he wants him): 
“Oh, come on! Are we men or are we 
mice? Did we beat the hell out of these 
limies at Lexington and Bunker Hill 
just to let them push us around after 
we'd saved them from being chewed 
up by the Germans?” 

One 
question by saying that considering that 
the British and Americans have béen 
allies in two wars during the past thirty 


can best answer this foolish 


years, to ask it is an insult to thousands 
of American and British dead. In fact, 
the picture of friction between English 
and Americans presented in this one- 





593 
sided way, if it does a slight service in 
describing a genuine hatred, does a re 
grettable disservice to a genuine and 
less publicized love which existed and 
exists between thousands of ‘Americans 
and British who fought in Europe to- 
gether. During the war I myself was a 
fireman in London with the English 
whom Mr. Wilson did not meet, and 
often we used to invite into our fire sta- 
tions the Americans whom Mr. Wilson 
also did not meet, and in those meetings 
I do not remember a single example of 
the ill-will of which he makes so much. 

In a sketch of life in Rome Mr. Wil- 


son takes up much time complaining of 
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the food at the hotel! for correspondents, 
and he reports without irony a story of 
an American officer in the mess throw- 
ing an unappetizing dish on the floor as 
a demonstration. It is only when he goes 
to see the film “Open City” that it oc- 
curs to Mr. Wilson that there is some- 
thing odd in this behavior, and at this 
point—inspired by a film which he 
might have seen in New York—the 
faintest note of self-dissatisfaction is 
struck in these pages: “How could we 
correspondents, drowsing and grui 
bling about Rome in our antiquated 
tourist hotel, have imagined that a work 
of such power, at the same time intens: 
and restrained, had been produced in the 
Via del Tritone, where the prostitutes 
thronged every evening ... ,” and s 
on. It is still, of course, the film which 
makes him ashamed and not the people 
starving. If Mr. Wilson has now seen 
the film “Shoeshine,” it might occur to 
him that those clever Italian producers, 
living among the prostitutes and the 
Roman excrement which he so insists 
on, might make a very ironic film of the 
journey of Edmund Wilson among the 
European ruins and without a Baedeker. 

Finally Mr. Wilson pops up in 
Greece in the role of an international 
socialist, criticizing the British for sup- 
pressing the E. A. M., and imagining 
that like the American girl in Abruzzi 
he is “just an old-fashioned American 
who wanted equal opportunity for 
everybody and trusted in F. D. R.” In 
his imnocence he seems to imagine that 
in supporting the Greek people against 
the British he is just being an American. 
That, of course, is one of the places 
where he is wrong. I agree with Mr. 
Wilson in deploring the British attitude 
in Greece, just as I agree with him in 
many of his criticisms of the British 
character. But unfortunately his opin- 
ions are not connected with any funda- 
mental values either for judging situa- 
tions or for understanding human 
beings. Thus he completely fails to un- 
derstand that the British role in Europe 
of yesterday is inevitably the American 
role of today, just as he fails to under- 
stand that the little hatreds between 
officers working in Europe are the result 
of a situation which one can only judge 
if one understands and sympathizes with 
the terrible conditions in which occu- 
piers and occupied are living in Europe 
today. 
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This book does not help Americans to 

tand Europeans or Europeans to 
lerstand Americans; nor does it help 
e best elements in America to join 
with the best elements in Europe to 
vercome the terrible European situa- 
tion. It may slightly increase the preju- 
e of some Americans against the 
ritish, and it could not possibly do 
erwise than increase the bitterness of 
ost Europeans who read it against 


— 


America, especially when they consider 
that Mr. Wilson is, as I have always 
considered, an extremely intelligent 
man. My own wish is to protest against 
it, as I have done here, and then try to 
forget it and reestablish in my own 
mind the respect I have always felt for 
Mr. Wilson as a critic. For the rest, it 
makes me feel more strongly than ever 
that intellectual workers do have a role 
to play in public events, but that the 
qualities required for this role are pa- 
tience, understanding, and an absolute 
refusal to flatter the prejudices of people 
in favor of their own national systems 
and against those of other nations. 


Parkman and the Forest 

THE JOURNALS OF FRANCIS 
PARKMAN. Edited by Mason Wade. 
Two Volumes. Harper and Brcthers. 
$10. 


ARKMAN'S and note- 


books, mislaid for many years, were 


journals 


recovered through the enterprise of their 
present editor. They had been drawn oa 
sparingly by Parkman's early biog- 
raphers, and Mr. Wade paraphrased and 
quoted from them extensively in his 
own life of Parkman, published in 
1942; now for the first time they are 
printed complete. Mr. Wade has writ- 
ten useful prefaces for each notebook 
and thoroughly annotated them. They 
are impressive documents, almost unique 
in the view they give of a historian’s 
workshop. In this respect they will keep 
a corps of scholars busy for a long time 
piecing together their bearings on 
Parkman’s methods and results. Much 
of the material is fragmentary—lists of 
books and manuscripts; addresses of 
antiquarians, booksellers, copyists; bib- 
liographical information from fellow- 
Americanists; memoranda for correc- 
tions; incidents of the Indian wars from 
eyewitnesses; notes on historic localities; 


thumbnail sketches of scenery; accounts 
of expenditures. The full diaries, how- 
ever—particularly those of Parkman's 
college-vacation trips to northern New 
England in 1841 and 1842, of his 
European tour in 1844, and of the Ore- 
gon Trail trip in 1846—are extremely 
good reading in themselves as well as 
for the light they throw on the back- 
ground of his work. 

In them we see Parkman in the first 
flush of his grand design, ranging from 
Europe to the far West in search of 
what he needed in the way of experience 
as the scope of his project took shape 
for him. Before he was twenty-three and 
in spite of his Bostonian handicaps ne 
had explored the oldest of human so- 
cieties and the youngest in his quest. 
In Italy he sought out the institutions of 
Roman Catholicism and brought his trip 
to a climax with a stay at a Passiontst 
convent in Rome. So on the Great Plains 
he was part for a while of a living 
frontier and drove himself through il! 
ness and danger to spend three weeks in 
the lodges of the Ogalala Sioux. This 
is “research” of a very rare kind—a 
polarization of all the faculties in the 
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} 


) 
al 


pursuit of a design that engaged to ¢ 


€ 


fullest intellect, imagination, and a crav- 
ing for physical adventure. The record 
of it is exhilarating. 

The most rewarding of the diaries are 
perhaps the first two. Important as was 
the knowledge they gave him, Europe 
and the West were for Parkman only 
the circumference of a circle whose 
charmed center was the forest wilder- 
ness, or what was left of it, of his own 
Northeast. Here his instinct led him first 
of all, and to it he looked back nosta!y:- 
cally on his later trips. In these first 
diaries we find more than anywhere else 
the sources of what most deeply en- 
gaged his imagination. They are, so ‘to 
speak, his Oregon Trail of the East. In 
the White Mountains, at Lake George, 
and above all in the Magalloway coun- 
try, beyond the edge of settlement in 
northern New Hampshire, he formed 
the richest of the impressions of forest 
life that give such actuality to his his- 
tory. The few days of his Magalloway 
excursions—both together came to less 
than two weeks—yielded an extrao 
dinary harvest. Here for the first and 
only time he had the experience of 
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for r travel | learned its tech- overtook him seems to have been the 
1 es; here he first slept in the open conflict between the role he had coa- 
(he grew up long before the days of ceived for himself as leader and man 

camps"); here, on the sec- of action and the hardly acknowledged 
ond trip across the rough country to the — promptings of his genius as writer and 
north, he made the most ambitious of creator (“‘holding the pen with the hand 
his woods journeys. The forest, not the — that should have grasped the sword,” as 
w rn plains, was his great, central he phrased it at the time of the Civil 

he here came closest to its War). 

heart Externally, Parkman’s instinct for 


But Parkman’s great project, early in leadership was frustrated by the position 
life as he conceived it, was carried out of his class, exiled from national affairs 


only at a price. The path from idea to by the Jacksonian revolution. Embit- 
realization was for him a peculiarly tered by this sense of exclusion, he is 
thorny one. Under the surface of these violent in his rejection of attempts at 


early diaries is a sense of tensions on!y social initiative on the part of any other 
partially released, and what little direct class. Yet this state of being cut off 
revelation of personal feeling is to be gave rise to doubts, if not of the 
found in them strikes a note of con- qualifications, at least of the capacities, 
flict and frustration. An entry in a of his fellow-Brahmans and himself—a 
fragmentary journal of a walking trip suspicion of the sort of inner flaw which 
in the Berkshires in 1844 indicates a he later was to trace in the personality 


devastating struggle to repress a power- _ of La Salle, the character in his histories 
ful sexual instinct. ‘Lee is full of fac- with whom he most identified himself 
tory girls. The very devil beset me (‘too shy for society and too reserved 


there. I never suffered so much from for popularity, often unsympathetic and 
certain longings I resolved not to gratify, always seeming so, smothering emotions 
and which got me into such a nervous he could not utter, schooled to universal 
state that I scarcely slept all night.” A distrust”). In one entry of his law- 
feeling of frustration is also evident in school diary he notes “that remarkable 
the sardonic comments on friends and constraint to which the presence of a 
classmates which color his diary of the person of inferior sense, acuteness, and 
following year, when he had enrolled at energy will sometimes subject one far 
the Harvard Law School, at his father’s his superior.”” In another he asks, “Is a 
request and against his own will. But mana coward, because he feels less than 
the chief source of the complex of himself in a crowd?” And his sketch of 
nervous and physical disorders that later young Cerré in St. Louis has a strongly 
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autobiographical flavor, as of a man 
recognizing his own traits. “Young, 
silent through bashfulness, observing all, 
feeling all, and constantly in hostility 
to goes influences—though resolute 
1 determined, acting ever under the 
burden of constitutional diffidence. 
How hostile is such a quality to a com- 
manding character. . . . Some men have 
a sort of power from their very 
vanity. . . . Others there are who, with 
many of the internal qualities of com- 
mand, can never assume its outward 
features—and fail in consequence.” 
The conception of himself as a man 
of action died hard with Parkman. Of 
his role as artist he never doubted, be- 
cause he never consciously recognized 
it. But the great project he embraced so 
agerly as physical and intellectual ad- 
venture was to hold him to its purposes 
in a deeper way than he knew. Through 
fifteen years of agonizing struggle “the 
pen” finally established mastery over 
“the sword.” 
HOWARD DOUGHTY, JR. 


Drama of Complicity 

THE AXE OF W’ANDSBEK. By A:- 
nold Zweig. Translated by Eric Sut- 
ton. The Viking Press. $3.50. 


HE AXE OF WANDSBER” w 
surely find its way on to univers 

bookshelves a few years hence as col. 
lateral reading for courses on Naz 
Germany. Even a very Chaplinesque 
Hitler—perhaps the “real” Hitler afte: 
all—is seen on two occasions: once 
shrieking as he rushes through a room 
once exhausted after a violent speech oi 
denunciation and drinking a glass of! 
beer. But these pages hardly belong 
this serious and ambitious study of Ger- 
man political confusion in 1937 and 
1938. As a novel, indeed, “The Axe ot 
Wandsbek” is nearly destroyed by 
massive probability, its inordinate pa- 
tience, its high, serious intention. The 
characters not only drink tea and 
gnac but particular blends of tea and 
Martell cognac from a particular kind of 
bottle; in conversation they not mere!) 
adumbrate theories but exhaust them 
The novel is perhaps 200 pages to 
long. Yet it finally persuades—per- 
suades even the reader who thove)t 
such antiquated realism dead. 

Arnold Zweig makes no real effort to 
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explain Hitler or National Socialism, 
which appears only as a complicated 
swindle. He is concerned rather with 
the moral drama of complicity, with the 
nearly universal acquiescence in accom- 
pl shed facts, with the daily rationaliza- 
tions which could argue away guilt or 
transfer it to somebody else. The two 
parts of the book a trifle 
schematically, the intellectual’s betrayal 
of value and 


trayal of his class. ‘Man is inclined, my 


sum up, 


the workingman’s be- 


father always says, to call his neighbor 
to account for everything he discovers 
in his own soul.” The master-butcher 
Albert Teetjen—whose talents are en- 
listed as the substitute executioner of 
four innocent men—can blame the 
“reds” for all his subsequent difficul- 
ties. His pieces of silver are consumed 
in just a year, and even his fellow S. S. 
troopers demand their share of the loot. 
But the humane and civilized Dr. Kol- 
lewey, neither wholly corrupted by his 
reading of Nietzsche nor wholly saved 
by his reading of Freud, is a still more 
ster figure. He is the silky “man of 
good-will” who argues—as in what 
country did he not so argue ?—that revo- 
lutions have to be violent, and who 
long turns his back on what seems to 
him merely vulgar. Who in Wandsbek 
is not finally involved in the execution 
of these four innocent men? The army 
officer, Lintze, defends the execution 
as a lesson in military authority. The 
doctor, Kate Neumeier, her 
troubled conscience by pursuing Teet- 
jen, the simple ax-wielder and mere 
instrument of unseen powers—whose 
hands are always moved as by a divin- 
ing-rod. The Koldewey children, . de- 
voted to astrology and jazz, were the 
infants of “Disorder and Early Sorrow.” 
They can even use the ax for a wed- 
ding-party prank. Zweig’s younger 
women are wholly unmoral. But so too 
is Hans Peter Footh, shipowner and 
fising opportunist, recognizably a de- 
generate Buddenbrook. For this is stil!, 
in some respects, the gray Buddenbrook 
world. Everyone in Wandsbek loves 
good food, cheerful family life, music, 
poetry, order and cleanliness in the 
home, excursions, anima!s— 
have precisely those affections which 
charmed the G. I. of 1945, and made 
him wonder how such a kindly people 
could have been universally traduced. 
The Munich crisis, so immediate to 


pursues 


flowers, 


Sartre’s “Reprieve,” hovers distantly 
over the last pages of “The Axe of 
Wandsbek.”” It is a rather astounding 
coincidence that these two frankly “ma- 
jor’ novels, both translated by Eric Sut- 
ton, should have appeared within a few 
weeks, They are bound to be compared, 
as historical interpretation and as art. 
We are given, but nine years too late, 
the German and French orders of battle, 
the confronted energies and discourage- 
ments. In detail one must prefer 
Sartre’s portrait—though it is as hard 
to believe that so many Frenchmen 
thought they were going to die in bat- 
tle as that so many Germans thought 
they would never fight at all. The 
Frenchmen of Sartre’s novel were in- 
deed demoralized. They saw, that is, 
the subtle exception to every rule of 
their own existence; they had witnessed 
the destruction of each saving illusion; 
they were thrown back on their solitude, 
and on the minutiae of a still pleasant 
daily existence. Zweig’s detached Ger- 
mans of Wandsbek were not on the 
other hand de-moralized enough; or de- 
moralized only by universal ambiguity. 
They were insufficiently subtle and had 
a terrible capacity for easy belief. And 
so they could accept the most obvious 
lies—lies about the Versailles treaty, 
the Weimar Republic, the Communists, 
the Jews, the oppressed German minori- 
ties. books demonstrated 
more frighteningly than these two nov- 
els the gap between political reality and 
public illusion, and—a memo for 1947 
—the sinister quality which all highly 


Few have 


publicized “innocence” of intention is 
likely to take'on. 

Arnold Zweig has a_ professorial 
affection for curiosa, and Sartre is of 
course a philosopher. It has been argued 
rather too glibly, however, that neither 
man is a true novelist, capable of es- 
caping his ideas. For Sartre’s illiterate 
shepherd, Gros-Louis, is a stunningly 
realized fiction. And so too is Zweig's 
master-butcher, who tries to bury his ax, 
who practices every day with his divin- 
ing rod, and who reads Jules Verne for 
information on the center of the earth. 
The true novelist appears in the dryness 
of this portrait: in the precarious but 
maintained balance of sympathy and de- 
tachment, understanding and disgust 
The exile who wrote this book wrote 
no doubt from unappeased hatred, and 
in memorial sympathy for the victims. 
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But he was sufficiently a true novelist 
to sce Teetjen not as an S. S. trooper 
only but also as a baffled and beaten 
man—who wants very little more from 
life than it is reasonable to want (sur- 
vival), who is capable of occasional 
kindnesses, and who has a very real love 
for his red-haired Stine. This imagina- 
tive effort, which must have been enor- 
mous, largely compensates for the vastly 
overextended realism—a realism only 
occasionally relieved, otherwise, by ma- 
cabre and symbolic coincidence. So the 
extreme paradox that this Jewish exile’s 
novel may well be remembered for its 
moving aNd even sympathetic account of 
a Nazi executioner’s love, decline, and 


suicide. ALBERT GUERARD, JR. 


America in Pastels 


THE TIMES OF MELVILLE AND 
WHITMAN. By Van Wyck Brooks. 
E. P. Dutton and Company. $5. 


OST readers are familiar with the 
manner and range of what Mr. 
“history of the 
literary life in America.”’ ‘“‘The Times 
of Melville and Whitman,” the fourth 
volume to be published, is intended to 
be read as the third in the series. Taking 
up more or less where “The World of 
Washington Irving” left off, it covers 
writers of New York, the South, and 
the West from about 1840 to sometime 
after the Civil War and is vaguely 
oriented around Melville, Whitman, 
and Mark Twain. 

What can one say about the book? 
Mr. Brooks's method is well known 
and has become a convention of his 
own. He has long since abandoned any 
recognizable critical function in favor of 
lengthy and tender exercises in nos- 
talgia. As usual, the leading characters 
tend to dissolve into the cluster of minor 
figures. The prose is as lush as ever and 
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as lovingly preoccupied with anti- 
quarian detail. The result is not literary 
criticism, or the “‘literary history of the 
United States” which “The Flowering 
of New England” promised, or even a 
history of the literary life in America, 
but only Van Wyck Brooks's charming, 
gentle, and poetic fantasies, through 
which we may dimly discern the con- 
tours of the American cultural past. It 
is history by magic-lantern slides. 

His method and his prose, moreover, 
have a peculiar effect of eviscerating the 
past—of divesting it of its dark and 
tragic strains and making it something 
graceful and innocuous. Thus, when Mr. 
Brooks writes of Horace Binney Wal- 
lace, he notes Wallace’s essays on medi- 
eval churches, not his brooding anxiety 
over the rise of democracy in the United 
States; and the chapter on Philadelphia 
finds no space at all for the lurid pro- 
letarian imaginings of George Lippard. 
No one would guess from the serene 
cadences of “The Times of Melville and 
Whitman” that this was a nation torn 
by savage fraternal strife. The Civil War 
appears chiefly as an unobtrusive back- 
drop to some experiences of Whitman. 

Our tradition, as Mr. Brooks sees it, 
lacks tension and tragedy. This recoil 
from trauma inevitably wrecks Brooks's 
treatment of his main figures. Thus we 
have a Melville almost indifferent to the 
problem of evil, a Whitman whose am- 
biguities are muted and denied, a Lin- 
coln without internal agonies. The au- 
thor of ‘““The Ordeal of Mark Twain,” 
clearly benefiting by a study of the 
works of Bernard DeVoto, has recon 
structed his theory of Mark Twain's 
frustration along more sensible lines; 
but even this frustration appears to 
have largely a literary existence, lack- 
ing intensity, and Mr. Brooks's projec- 
tion of it is genteel and diffident com- 
pared to Twain's black despair as re- 
vealed in DeVoto’s “Mark Twain at 
Work.” 

The American past is neither this 
pretty nor this trivial. It has had its 
moments of heroism and of evil, of 
gtandeur and of cowardice, of failure 
and of defeat. But the Brooks palette 
appears to have run out of everything 
except pastel. The cumulative effect of 
Brooks's ambitious design is diffuseness. 
The light radiates so evenly, the colors 
are so soft, that everyone begins to look 
like everyone else, Sentimentality, in the 
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long run, can be no substitute for a firm 
intellectual structure, nor erudition for 
analysis. In abdicating criticism and ip. 
noring history, Mr. Brooks has created 
his private dream world, rich and placid 
and ultimately cloying. The fact that its 
inhabitants bear familiar names should 
not Jead readers to confuse the dream 
with reality. 
ARTHUR SCHLESINGER, JR. 


The “Slighter Gestures” 
of E. M. Forster 


ABINGER HARVEST. By E. M. For- 
ster. Harcourt, Brace and Company. 
$3.50. 


BINGER HARVEST,” first printed 
in 1936, is a collection of essays 
which E. M. Forster contributed over a 
period of some thirty years to various 
periodicals: They are arranged under 
the headings: The Present, Books, The 
Past, The East, and The Abinger Pag- 
eant. As English, simple, natural, clear 
English, they are a joy to read. It doesn't 
matter whether the subject of the essay 
is a vaudeville troupe entertaining sol- 
diers in 1917, Ibsen’s Peer Gyntishness, 
Marco Polo, Forster's own centenary, 
or life as a game of chess; it doesn't 
matter when the essay was written, 19( 
or 1935—they are all beautifully written. 
It doesn’t even matter much what he 
says, or at least it doesn’t seem to, or 
at least it wouldn’t be well-mannered 
to notice if it did, Forster is so civi- 
lized. He is so very much at ease. He 
doesn’t at all want to sound important 
and imposing. He knows that the reader 
knows he is writing an essay. And the 
essay form seems to suit him as if it 
were made for him. He finds most con- 
genial the easy relationship which the 
writer of the informal essay must es- 
tablish with the reader. (The pleasure 
in the form is the pleasure in the rela- 
tionship.) Of the reader's requirements, 
of his personality almost, he is always 
aware; in fact, he takes the relationship 
so firmly for granted that one feels he 
counts on the reader’s understanding, 
passing over with a friendly smile if 
need be those tricks and trivialities of 
his own or of anyone’s personality which 
he finds himself admiring or deprecat- 
ing, and which he entertains the reader 
by presenting. And that’s the wisdom 
of his being civilized. For behind the 
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easy manner there lies the hard fact— 
1 Forster's tacit recognition of it as 
the only way to get along—that the 
say form has a way of its own of 
inting up the trivial and the merely 

] 

i 


t always to avoid it, even if it is wel- 
ymed as a friend. There are the writer's 
litations, too, to be considered. In 
nany of the essays the merely personal, 
times the over-concern with the man- 

r in which something is said rather 


1 with what is said, comes out trans- 
ed into the slightly arch accents— 
not the fault of the form—of My Wood. 
Usually the archness is heard when he 
is poking fun at himself or at others, 

s if to prove that, despite the way in 
which he and others may differ from 
r resemble the always visible norm of 

havior, both are human. There may 
be neither wit nor laughter in the pages 

f Punch, as Forster says, but even with 
vit and laughter it’s still Punch. 

For all Forster's pliant handling of 
he essay form it makes one demand 
he does not often fulfil: the ability of 
the essayist to relate his sensibility to 
whatever he is writing about without 
turning it into a mere reflection of that 
sensibility. As cleverly and amusingly 
as he writes of Voltaire and Mme du 
Chatelet (“Madame du Chiatelet was 
ertainly a most remarkable creature— 
but not too tirescme, 
therefore an ideal mate for a very tire- 


tiresome, and 
some man’’), the result is trivial, since 

e drowns the pair in his own lighter 
element. They serve simply as his ‘‘sub- 

"as the young Coleridge does, or 
Keats’s guardians, the Abbeys, or Gemis- 
tus Pletho. 

Forster's own limitations are also evi- 
dent in his views on general, impersonal 
questions, about which he either refuses 
to generalize or declines to judge on the 
ground of “no one can know’’—that, 
despite the honesty of: “I am actually 
what my age and upbringing have made 
me—a bourgeois who ‘adheres to the 
British constitution, adheres to it rather 
than supports it, and the fact that this 
isn’t dignified doesn’t worry me.” Writ- 
ing in 1922 about the new nationalism 
of India, after his second visit there, 
he says: ‘““Would that I could conclude 
with a eulogy of it! But that must be 
left to writers who can see into the 
future and who know in what human 
happiness consists.” 
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But the best essays are another mat- 
ter. In the essays on Howard Overing 
Sturgis, for instance, or in the one on 
Proust, his 


that he feels 


subje ts are 


so sympathetic 
no need to “humanize” 
or “normalize 
Notes on the English Character, written 


in 1920, 


them. The well-known 


and the best in the collection, 


is still applicable knowledge. In thi 
analysis of the English character— really 
a gloss on the characters in his novels— 
the barrier between the personal and 
the impersonal disappears, and all the 
positive virtues of his age and upbring- 
ing unite to serve him in what is almost 
a meeting of process and product. The 
personal recollections and _ reconstruc- 
tions of his Clapham Sect forbears are 
also delightful, as is the novelized series 
called Adrift in India. Besides, there is 
always Forster's wit. My favorite in- 
stance is this penetrating remark about 
the undeservedly ignored Minnie Mouse: 
“To be approached so often by Mickey, 
and always for the first time, must make 
any mouse mechanical.” 

“Abinger Harvest” is not, of course, 
important alongside the novels. But I 
do suggest that the basic limitations of 





The Little Volumes 
Are Important... 


| 
IN A RECENT article in The New York | 
Times, “The Literary Market Place | 
Today,” by Harvey Breit, the writer | 
quotes a distinguished publisher: “ 
“We used to break even on a sale of 
5,000 copies. Now ... we need 10,000 
copies. The result? We're shoppin; 
for sure-fire stuff.... And that means | 
that we simply haven't got room... | 
for the little volume of verse, or the 
first novel that we used to publish...’ 
And so,” concludes Mr. Breit, “ 
publishers’ lists are growing smaller, 
tighter. More big novels, fewer crit- 
ical essays... fewer scholarly studies.” 


WE THINK the little volume of verse, 
the first novel, the scholarly study, the 
critical essay are important. We can 
bring them to the discerning reader. 
Our books, generally published on a 
cooperative basis, are produced at 
comparatively low cost. Because of 
this, even so limited a sale as 600 
copies of, for example, a 64-page book 
of verse will yield a profit to the au- 
thor over and above investment. 


IF YOUR MS has a definite audience, 
submit it to us. If we like it, we'll 
publish it. For a free copy of A Dec- 
ade of Publishing, write to Dept. 4. 


THE Exposition PRESS 
One Spruce Street 
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“Abinger Harvest’ are general. In the 
essay on T. S. Eliot (1928) Forster tells 
of his discovery during the First World 
War of Eliot's first poems: “Here was 
a protest, and a feeble one, and the 
more al for being feeble. For 
what, in that world of gigantic horror, 
! 


conven! 
erable except the slighter gestures 
of di The slighter gestures of 
dissent—yes, fine. But beyond them? 
“It is just a personal comment on the 
universe,” Forster says of “The Waste 
Land,” ‘‘as individual and as isolated 
as Shelley's ‘Prometheus.’ ”’ 

The larger gestures, he would appear 
to say throughout his work, are impos- 
sible; if not impossible, useless, nothing 
one can live with, recognized and rec- 
ognizable. Yet what about Forster's 
interest in the East? Do his larger 
gestures lie there? I think not. His 
interest in India and in Indian phi- 
losophy and religion is part and parcel 
of his personal limitations; it confirms 
them. Ideas are delusory and the larger 
gesture is negated, destroyed. “God is 
love” of “‘A Passage to India” becomes 
“God si love’’; the answer to everything 
(not only in the Marabar Caves) is 
“Boum.” The great negations of our 
time are common property; they also 
appear in “The Waste Land,” and in 
Yeats’s “The best lack all conviction, 
while the worst/ Are full of passionate 
intensity’ —but not as the slighter ges- 
tures of dissent. 

Now that the popularity of E. M. 
Forster's novels has reached the stage 
of a cult, which in turn has mustered 
the inevitable sturdy squadron of unbe- 
lievers, it is time to evaluate his work 
on the solid basis of its positive merits, 
not by the attribution to it of qualities 
Forster neither possesses nor desires to 
possess. By saying that Forster is limited, 
that his sensibility is limited, that his 
general intellectual scope is in no way 
extraordinary, I am not trying to be- 
little his work. Nor am I trying to be- 
little the “‘slighter gestures.” They are 
the greatness of his novels; they ex- 
plain the comfort his readers find in 
them as reader and character meet their 
common fate, the fate of middle-class 
individualism. Forster, as he himself 
says, is the product of the oldest middle 
class in Europe. And the impasse of 
that class is his impasse and that of his 
characters; its limitations are his limita- 
tions. 


was to 


sent ?”” 
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The novels present the great nep;. 
tions, the “‘lostness,” of the upper 
middle class: the “undeveloped hear: 
the fundamental despair of human 
Jationships, the separateness of the ip. K 
dividual life, the inherited drearines: 
the helplessness; and the couragecus by: F 
impossible attempts to deny, even 
understand, the negations, brave flu: ing 
tering flights clearing the tops of thi >co 





N 





Victorian cannons, but leaving nothing} for 
in their wake save the poetry of the hel; 
forced descent and the acceptance of iF the 
—and the altered consciousness of the 

flier. The vitality of his characters is a T 
great as that and as small. Their depth} post 
is too often the depth of a pinprick-f in . 
there is little breadth to the depth. And cem 
there are great expanses, expanses broaifB Mar 
and deep, into which they do not enter,B bro: 
which they scarcely recognize in their rat: 
self-constricted, untranscendable smi! rr 
worlds. H. P. LAZARUS part 


Challenge of the Far East ” 


DANGER FROM THE EAST. By |; 
Richard E. Lauterbach. Harper and— 3 
Brothers. $3.75. fron 


F THE Marshall Plan for Europe§ “ ‘ 





succeeds as we hope, it may shift IS 
the center of Russo-American friction to I 
Asia. The United States’ post-war f 
hegemony in most of the Far East haf *°°" 
a fa 


thus far gone unchallenged; if Russia 
is checked in Western Europe, it may ‘°°! 
be stimulated to challenge us more di-— * 
rectly in Asia. 

In any case, success of Marshall Plage‘ 





aid to Europe will raise the question off °° °° 

similar aid in the Far East. Many may *°™< 

assume that a formula which works fo: °O™™ 
1¢ 


that Japan is a Far Eastern Germany has 


and South Korea a Far Eastern Greece. it 
The more positively the Marshall Pliaff °°) 
succeeds in Europe, the greater will k eel 
the danger of our trying to apply it un °2% 
critically to Asia. ( Hire 
Such a direct transposition, to the small 
underskilled and overpopulated Far Eas, “20 
of formulas and programs developed undes 
for the highly industrialized area off *°°*S 
Europe would be economically impra- § acped 
tical. Certainly it would be political mares 
unrealistic. The authoritarian tradition§ °'**S 
of Asiatic government is a far cry from se 
the libertarian and constitutional proc — 
esses of the Atlantic community. a 





For this reason Richard Lauterbachs 
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the East,” 
It is a care- 
our 


book, “Danger from 

hardly be more timely. 
ind courageous dissection of 
-war Japan, 


sses and failures in post 
squarely than 


and China. juarely 
done, Lauterbach poses 


More 

has yet 
problem: if in our cold war we 
> to fight Russia in Asia by back- 
we disaster. The 
les of the Far East are over-ready 
Our only security lies in 


reaction, court 
r change. 

ng and guiding, not in opposing, 
which is over- 


social revolution 


ng the backward East. 
This we undoubtedly tried to do. Our 
ler directive for MacArthur 

statement of De- 
which inaugurated 
in China, 
ed and vigorously demo- 
Yet our efforts to 
cry them out have succeeded only in 


surren 


Ahawa 
Japan, our policy 
1945, 

Marshall’s mediation 


mber 15, 
were 
idly conceiv 


ic documents. 


What went wrong? Have our fail- 
res been due to unforeseen contin- 
ncies, bad luck, or Russian machina- 

s? Or does 


within us, in 


one cause of our trouble 
our 
What 
m our post-war programs in Asia if 


assumptions 
cur fears? must we iearn 
we are to profit by our mistakes before 
too late? 
Danger from the East” 
ting story and offers one observer's 
n and critical comments on it. It is 
ast-moving narrative, ical yet 
rful and full of incident, rritten 
th all the neat phrasing and telling 
nersonal detail to be expected of a 
former Life correspondent. (The author 
now editor of the magazine ’47. It is 
me satisfaction that the same far-flung 
main which insidiously sets its weekly 
ne for 26,000,000 bedazzled readers 
has given us another rebate, in the 
intithetical work of a former staff mem- 
oer.) Lauterbach conveys the look and 
fel of flattened Tokyo and inflated 
Shanghai, gives us sketches of the great 
Hirohito, MacArthur, Chiang) and the 
mall (Japanese farmers, soldiers in 
Manchuria, patriots in Korea); but 
nderneath this running account he pre- 
sents a substantial study of the various 
sspects of the occupation in Japan, sum- 
marizes our problems in Korea, and 
ters one of the first connected narra- 
tives to become available on the Mar- 
shall mediation in China. In an appen- 
ux is an excellent selection of key 
documents—Cairo, Yalta, Potsdam, 


tells a fasci- 


analyt 


Moscow, the Init 


and 


Successive 


icy for Truman (before) 
Marshall (after) on China. 
chapters on Ja deal with the posi- 
of the En from God to 
Man’), the position of MacArthur 
(‘from Man to God”’), the constitution, 
education, the a aye 
lems of the Zaibatsu, the bad. and the 


Japan, 


pan 


tion peror ( 


parties, 
labor and the Russian-Ameri- 
can antagonism. The section on Korea 
is briefer (68 pages). That on China 
(120 pages) deals with the 
Marshal! (‘the God of 
includes a story of 
team at work on Dove’’ in 
Manchuria. 

Within this framework of narrative 
and “Danger from the East” 
develops several major themes: that our 
success in Japan, though greater 


unions, 


year of 
Peace’) and 
first-hand a truce 


“Operati 


topic, 


than 


many anticipated, is not as real as it 
seems, that the old politicians still rule, 
the new constitution is ahead of the 
facts, industrial and land- 


lordism ar ety no means dead or even 


monopoly 


we ak, al nd Japa 
still has far to go. In 
tary government (‘the Liberator’s Con- 


$s post-war revolution 
Korea our mili- 


quest’), unprepared and uninstructed 
from the first, inadequately staffed and 
meagerly supported throughout, has 


made egregious economic and political 


errors. In China, while urging coal:tion 


government, we undercut our own medi- 


ation by continued military support of 
one side in the civil struggle. 

krom this comparison of American 
activity in three separate areas one fac- 
tor in our emerges time after time 
—our fear 
ally of Russia. Writing long before 
Mr. Byrnes, speaking frankly, told us 


of the hardening process which our pol- 


pol: Icy 


that social revolution is the 


icy underwent in the spring of 1946, 
Laute observer 
notes the apparent repercussions: “The 
sudden mushrooming of the left gave 
MacArthur a bad scare. . When the 
trend in United States dodnestic nd 

ered sharply right, 
MacArthur stopped giving lip service 
to the progressive directive given him 


rbach as an on-the-scene 


foreign policies 


at the beginning of the occupation.”” In 
such measures as its support of the old- 


t, SCAP rea! 
status quo in Japan, 


guar d Yoshida governn 
af. 


tile 


“declared for 
dresse di 


In the same 


up with cemocranic fr belo VS 


period the Soviet-American 
Commission in Korea was reaching a 


ial Post-Surrender Pol- 





COl 


stalemate, with AMG fearful of the left 
and often ready to suppress it, and the 
hope 


was adel thwarte 


government in China 
d while American aid 
to Chiang continued. 

This record of tration suggests 
that our mocratic 
must somehow be applied to Asia more 
not through an “interpreter’s 
as in Korea or through 

local vested interests in China and 
Japan. 


f coalition 


frust 
American det values 
creatively, 
government” 
In revolutionary Asia today we 
will find strength on the left of centee 


rather than the right. Two things en- 


ssian or Communist or- 
Marxist left; 
Marxism, 


danger us—Ru 


ganization of a our own 


fear cf Russia, and revolu- 


tion, The first we cannot eliminate, but 


the second danger is within us. It has 


é 
S* 


already worked against us, for when our 
military men think in military terms 
they scon have us backing the right 
As Lauterbach puts it, “the inherent 


danger of ‘ead present positio 
in Asia, if not in the : 
that we may force people to make 
pe a ‘i 
choice—which they do not 
nate " PS - 
make—between the American 
the Soviet way. It is dangerous to 
because our w ay will be represented to 


the — of Asia by the Chi ings, the 
Yoshidas, and the Syngman Rhees 
whom we have at some time supported 


and befriended.” 


~_ today is partly a 
hology of fear. ‘Dan- 


cocuments the then e 


Our view of 
udy in the psy 
ger from the East 
that the scared men int 


no monopoly on the thougnt 
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If we are to 


and not 


in power politi S 


s } } ter 
for long-term stability in Asia 
solely for short-term strategic advantag 
we must support so ial chang Dut t 
rt d 
can be done only on Asia's terms, not 
ours. This brings us up again t the fact 


features of Marxism seem to 
As is 


peasant masses, than our American way 


mediated, distorted, 


that some 
offer more social results, among 
ol life when 
and prostituted through Asiatic ruling 
classes in China or Japan. We cannot 
hope for eventual security in Asia unless 
and until we face this problem frankly. 
As we become daily more awake to the 
stark danger which Communist totali- 
tarianism offers to our liberal individual- 
ist tradition, it is more than ever neces- 
sary to keep our perspective on Asia's 
actual needs and our own American 
emotions. 

Mr. Lauterbach has performed a sig- 
nal service in marshaling and evaluating 
the criticisms of our post-war programs 
in the Far East. As far as the rather 
scanty evidence permits, he indicates the 
Russian, or Japanese leftist, or Chinese 
Communist sides of the picture. But his 
main focus is on what our administra- 
tors and diplomats have done, how, and 
why. Some of his strictures may not be 
sustained by future historians, but most 
of them have been affirmed by other 
observers, whom Lauterbach quotes with 
care. The result is the most challenging 
survey of our Far Eastern hegemony 
that has yet appeared. 

You can try this book on your friends. 
If they complain that it spends little 
time berating Russians and Communists, 
they illustrate Lauterbach’s point. Our 
recent power in the Far East has given 
us great and golden opportunities to 
assume the lead of new social forces 
there. On the whole, we have not suc- 
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ceeded. If Russian-American tension in- 


eases there, our opportunities may 
diminish. We must study our record 
critically. J. K. FAIRBANK 


Paul Bunyan Fair 


ACROSS THE WIDE MISSOURI, By 
Bernard DeVoto. With an Account of 
the Discovery of the Miller Collec- 
tion by Mae Reed Porter. Houghton 
Mifilin Company. $10. 


ERE, splendidly told and splen- 

didly illustrated by contemporary 
painters, 1s the story of the mountain 
men, the fur-trappers and traders who 
filtered through the vast region along 
the and the Rockies 
beyond, exploring it and preparing the 
way the who made the 
United States a continental nation. This 
story flows out of Mr. DeVoto’s deep 
interest in the opening of his native 
West—an interest already reflected in 
his “Mark Twain’s America” and ‘The 
Year of Decision’ —and so it commands 
not only all his thoroughness as a his- 
torian but also all his enthusiasm and 
skill as a writer. 

“Across the Wide Missouri” covers 
the years 1832-38, which saw the climax 
and rapid decline of the fur trade—a 
trade chiefly in beaver pelts to be made 
into felt for Eastern and European 
hatters. It is an account of the ruthless 
effort of Astor’s American Fur Com- 
pany—the trust—to monopolize the 
trade. Pierre Chouteau, Jr., Astor's St. 
Louis partner and generalissimo in this 
war, minced no words about this cbjec- 
tive. His standing order was, Ecraser 
toute opposition. And opposition there 
was—from the Rocky Mountain Fur 
Company of St. Louis, whose men were 
better acquainted with the mountains 
than were the employees of the trust, 
and from lesser partnerships and such 
adventurers as Nathaniel Wyeth, the 
Cambridge business man. The trust won 
in the end, but by the time it did there 
were few beavers left and almost no 
demand for their pelts. 

These few years covered a wide can- 
vass. To fill in its rich details Mr. De- 
Voto has organized his story along the 
lines of trips made into the West with 
mountain men by two European veterans 
of the Napoleonic wars. One was Cap- 
tain William Drummond Stewart, who 


upper Missouri 


for settlers 








The NATION 


took with him the Baltimore ariy 
Alfred Jacob Miller, so that his castle ;, 
Scotland might be filled with pictures of 
the land in which he had adventured 
The other was Maximilian, Prince 

Wied-Neuwied, full of scientific cur}. 
osity and eager for specimens of every 























variety. The prince, too, was accom. 
panied by a painter, Charles Bodmer 
There are ninety-six pages of reproduc. 
tions of the sketches by these artists and 
by George Catlin—thirty-two pages in 
full color—to round out the story. They 
are faithful picterial reportage of the 
utmost historical interest. 

Stewart went with the Rocky Moun. 
tain Fur Company brigades overland to 
the Platte, the Sweetwater, and South 
Pass in Wyoming. Maximilian boarded 
the Astor company’s steamer Yellow. 
stone for its struggle up the river from 
St. Louis to the big company post, Fort 
Union. The trust sought to do most of 
its business at such permanent locations 
the opposition, however, pressed more 
deeply into the mountain country, hold. 
ing a periodic trading rendezvous from 
which it sent furs back to St. Louis by 
pack train. But in this struggle there was 
no stubborn adherence to a set pattern. 
There was always a race to be first on 
the scene. No device—whether it was 
ruinously outbidding a rival or stirring 
up Indians against him—was left un- 
tried. Shrewdest of all under these cir. 
cumstances probably was the St. Lous 































early confined itself to purveying and 
transport. But after its original owne:s 
sold out, it was soon absorbed by the 
monopolists. 

It was a versatile crew that played out 
this game in the wilderness—]im 
Bridger, Tom Fitzpatrick, Joe Walker, 
Vasques, the Sublettes, Joe Meek, Bonne. 
ville—on leave from the army and pro> 
ably under orders to spy on the British 
in Oregon—and others to whose names 
Mr. DeVoto gives the prominence they 
deserve in American history. These men 
were amazingly adapted to a horse-and: 
buffalo economy. They were expert ex: 
plorers and astute diplomats in dealing 
with the Indians—the Sioux, Pawnecs, 
Cheyennes, Flatheads, Gros Ventre:, 
Blackfeet, Nez Perces. They were harcy 
roisterers and above all men who found 
deep satisfaction in their rugged way of 
life. It is well that they were infatuated 
with plain and mountain, for, with th 
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exception of the “free traders,” they 

were forever in debt to their employers, 

and their ultimate reward usually was 
nkruptcy. 

The backers of the trade, however, 
accumulated princely fortunes, and no 
wonder. They generally marked up 
prices about 2,000 per cent. They sold 
coarse Cloth for $10 a yard and fine 

oth for $20, although domestic cali- 
oes were worth only 14 cents a yard in 
St. Louis, and French calicoes from 20 
cents. In St. Louis coffee brought 
15 cents a pound wholesale, sugar 9 


to 35 


ents 
sold at a rendezvous for $2 a pound. 
Whiskey was forbidden by the govern- 
ment, but it was a leading item in the 
trade. The stuff sold was no more than 
raw alcohol 
Alcohol was worth 15 cents a gallon in 
St. Louis, but firewater brought several 
dollars a pint in the West—and the 
more a man bought the thinner it was 


, and flour 2 cents. All three were 


diluted with river water. 


IIKeLy 
wanted to keep furs out of the opposi- 
tion’s hands at all costs, this pricing 
policy was reversed when it came to 


to be. Except when the trust 


buying the trappers’ pelts. 

The rendezvous, 
Mr. DeVoto calls it—a Paul Bunyan’s 
fair. The mountain men sauntered be- 
tween booths full of tempting merchan- 
dise. Whole villages of garishly bediz- 
ened Indians arrived like so many sec- 
tions of a circus parade. They as well as 


however, was—as 


the trappers and traders engaged in 
noisy feats of skill. There was gambling 
all over the place, the Indians, men and 
women, being fantastically addicted to 
it. And whiskey. And squaws. And 
fights. And the trapper would remem- 
ber not always in time that he needed an 
outfit for the next year—a horse, cloth- 
ing, powder, lead, traps, tobacco, beads, 
scalpers, and other trading items. 
Whatever economic fate, the 
mountain man was not pathetic. Joe 
Walker led a party across the last moun- 
tain range into warm and opulent Cali- 
fornia. The men were welcomed by the 
mission friars and the sefioritas. Their 
tables were set with the lush abundance 
of that sunny land. They were offered 
high pay for their skill in carpentry and 
other crafts. Yet after a few months of 
luxury the men turned their backs on it 
and headed again into the Rockies. Per- 
haps they had a sense of destiny. Per- 
haps they realized that they had to put 


his 





an end to all the silly Eastern talk about 
wild deserts, salt mountains, and Welsh 
Indians. Perhaps they knew what role 
they were playing. But they must have 
had a doubt or two when they saw the 
ravages of cholera and smallpox, the 
Indians dying and changing, the fur 
trade so depressed that they had to hire 
Out as guides to quarreling missionaries 
on the Oregon Trail. 

Still, the story of the life and times 
of the mountain men is romantic, thrill- 
ing, and important. It should live long 
Mr. DeVoto has 
written with such obvious gusto. 

ERNEST KIRSCHTEN 


in this book which 


The Rivals 


THE UNITED STATES AND RUS- 
SIA. By Vera Micheies Dean. Har- 
vard University Press. $3. 


HIS handy and readable volume in 

the series The American Foreign 
Policy Library provides up-to-date ma- 
terial for understanding Russia and So- 
viet policies. There are tables on Russo- 
American trade, a bibliography, and an 
index, 

The link with the United States in 
the title is demonstrated more by way 
of parallels than by analysis of relations 
between the two. I miss the significant 
parallel between the slow and reluctant 
emergence of the United States from an 
isolationist position in regard to inter- 
national administrative unions and the 
reluctance of the Soviet government to 
participate in what we now call spe- 
cialized agencies of the United Nations. 

The book describes Soviet planning 
along familiar lines. An elaboration of 
the inflation theme, mentioned on page 
119 but not in the index, would have 
added interest and realism. If the bibli- 
ography had included periodical articles, 
serious references on the subject would 
not be wanting. 

Mrs. Dean is diligent in seeking con- 
structive elements in Soviet foreign pol- 
icy. Useful as this may be for purposes 
of sympathetic exposition, nobody will 
be pleased by the remark on pages 
205-06 that “Russia itself invaded Fin- 
land in 1939 on the ground that 


} 
nat 


t 
country was to have served as a base 


for German attack on Russian 


terri- 


tory.” A broader approach in her chap- 
ter on The Atom Bomb and the Veto 
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would have brought to light areas of 
agreement between ourselves and the 
Soviet delegation—for instance, on a 
working definition of aggression as 
conceded in the Soviet recommendations 
of February 18 last. Concentrating on 
the veto angle, Mrs. Dean misses an 
implicit answer to her plea at the end 
for ‘‘some adjustment, if not reconcilia- 
tion, between two rival economic sys- 
tems.” BJARNE BRAATOY 


Drama Note 


EVIVED after ninctecn years, St. 
John Irvine’s “The First Mrs. 
Fraser” (Shubert Theater) makes a 


pleasant enough little play which serves 
as an occasion for Jane Cowl to give a 
characteristic performance. Two decades 
is not, however, quite long enough to 
mature even a period piece, much less a 
classic, and I have serious doubts 
whether this particular play will ever be 
either. In its own day its special tone 
of half-moralistic, half bantering con- 
cern with the problem of multiple di- 
vorce no doubt seemed just right, but 
in order to last, the play should have 
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either less set is ofr 1 ‘ In 
1947 wt seems neither especially funny 
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< very well a ult | with 
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Nor ( ( 
< l Cint ly h 9 I 
t De Lic Vi Cowl wi a W 
! 1 DacK Or to r ti fact t 
} 
gets him a happy ending. He se ; 
to be oO of tho itingly so 
emn egotists whom only a Barry hero 
ci Id uve, and that 1s perhaps the re 
< why his wife is, indee 1. a bit Bar- 
ryish Ira Ss Ta } hi | d eS Very Ni ely 
> ‘ Daoles on Bol bl ne ‘ 
a particujariy unliixapie re} resenia- 
tive of what was the younger genera- 
tion during the late twenties, and Regi- 


nald Mason gives one of his charac- 
riormances as a 
most of his life 
to Mrs. Fras 


married to the 


teristically suave mx 
bachelor who has spent 
unsuccessfully proposing 
whenever she was not 
first and only Mr. 


JOSEPH WOOD KRUTCH 





R CC ords HAG aan 


OME of the kind of music by Strav- 
S insky in which I used to hear only 
“expertly contrived aridity and ugliness” 
I have recently begun to find interesting 








and enjoyable—and nobody could be 
more surprised at this than myself. Try- 
ing to account for it I think that one of 


the factors was the Balanchine choreog- 
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STAGE PLA Ys 





s Cor riamic Teas which 
as like the additional line of counter- 


- ? ‘ 
ict€s a musica! texture 


ind gives it the significance it lacked 
without such completion: when I heard 
another work I heard it with what such 
Bal hine counterpoint would have 
parted to it. Another factor was the 
re of “Le Baiser de la fée,” which, 
' ‘ ’ ’ ] ° 
even hout what Balanchine imparted 
o had seemed to me years ago to be 
in unusually beautiful result of Stravin- 
van Mm I» \£ s+ sal 1 
in manipulation of materials bor- 
ved from other composers: now I was 
truck not only by the beauty of what 
Stravinsky contrived with Tchaikovsky's 


1 
nater 
ma lal 


;, but with its direct expressive- 
ness, som 


ething almost unique in Strav- 


nsky’s music, which I could recall 
only one other work, ‘The Firebird”; 
and I was fascinated by the way the 


beautiful and expressive details were 


contrived—which is to say by the opera- 
It was this 
operation of his mind that I began to be 
interested, and 
in the ost/nato figures and 


tion of Stravinsky's mind. 


aware of, fascinated, 
amused by 
rhythms, the perverse accents, the dis- 
torted melodies, the strident harmonies 
and sonorities in “Danses Concertantes,” 
the Symphony in Three Movements, and 
now the Dumbarton Oaks Concerto re- 
corded by Stravinsky with a chamber 
orchestra headed by Alexander Schneider 
for Keynote (Set DM-I; $3.85, on viny- 
lite). That mind is evident in the pow- 
erfully controlled performance, the 
sound of which on the records is spaced 
out, clear, hard, and bright, except on 
side 3, where it is made fuzzy by the 
bad surface (a second copy had noisy 
surfaces throughout). 


On a single record (K-2003; $1.75, 
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on vinylite) Keynote offers Vivaldi’s 
beautiful Concerto Grosso in D minor 
in its original form, for two solo violin 
and solo cello and a small group oj 
strings. The performance led by Alex- 
ander Schneider—with Schneider, Edd 

Bachman, and Bernard Greenhouse as 
the solo 
the Largo is played Andantino, presum 
ably to get the work on one record. Its 
recorded sound is spaced out and clear, 
but not natural and pleasant. 

It may be that some day I will have 
the same experience with Bartok’s musi 
as I have had with Stravinksy’s; but i: 
hasn't happened yet, and my mind sti]! 
cannot follow where his goes in his 
major works. But the piano pieces in 
Vox's memorial album (Set 625; $5.25, 
on vinylite)—'‘Bear Dance,” ‘Evening 
in Transylvania,” and fifteen pieces 
from the collection “For Children’— 
all derived from Hungarian folk musi 
are intelligible, and sometimes engag- 
ing, but sometimes too burdened with 
the modernism of the arrangement. Th 
records, processed from the recording ¢ 
a broadcast by Bartok himself, reproduce 
his performances with clarity and good 
sound; their surfaces are not entire 
quiet. 

Beethoven's Great Fugue Opus 133, 
his original conclusion for the Quartet 
Opus 130, is a work in which also my 
mind cannot always follow where Bee- 
thoven’s goes, but in which there are 
some wonderful moments. Musicraft has 
issued an excellent and well-reproduced 
performance by the Kroll Onartet (Set 
73; $2.85); but the records sent to me 
are very noisy and badly warped. 

Musicraft also offers the fine A Minor 


hk, 


Violin Concerto of Bdch, played by 


group—is very fine, exce; 
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Vivaldi’s n Totenberg with a small group 
D mincr ngs (Set 78; $2.85). The en- 
So vialis performance is very good; and 
Totenberg’s own playing in it, even 


frou p 
The 


its occasional defects of tone. 
led sound is a little coarse with 
Astatic QT-J pickup, but quite good 
h the Brush PL-20; and the surfaces 


are very noisy. 


ecord. Its And another Musicraft set (84; 
ad clea $3.85) offers harpsichord music—Ra- 

i's charming “La Poule’’ and a not 
will h ially interesting Gavotte and Varia- 
k's mt ns from his Suite in A Minor, Cou- 
s: but perin's charming “Le Tic-toc-choc” and 
nind st or waaay engaging “Les Fastes 
in his fe la grande et ancienne Ménestran- 
pieces '—played by Sylvia Marlowe. Miss 
5: $5.2 rlowe doesn’t pound her instrument 


she did in the Scarlatti set; but that 
n pieces her playing is stodgy and dull. 
‘Idren records noisy; and 
mus ne is so ne oe that the QT- ik 


Am ALL 


‘Evening 


again are very 


Ss eng 
ned with to co. 
rent. T! The more normal Marlowe ham- 
ording of red-out spectacular sonority and nerv- 
eproducé 1s excitement in full blast spoil what 
und go uuld have been an outstanding set: 
entirely e Gramophone Shop’s of eight Suites 
Purcell ($11.50, on vinylite). 
pus 133 Leonard Bernstein's music for Jerome 
> Quartet Robbins’s “Facsimile,” which he has re- 
-also my ded for RCA Victor (Set 1142; $3), 
xere Bee not worth listening to apart from the 
there ar ullet. The performance is well repro- 
icraft has luced ; surfaces are noisy with the QT-J, 


t not with the PL-20. 

rtet (Set The Brazilian piano music recorded 
‘nt to n Novaes for Columbia (Set 692; 
d. 3.75) is a series of little and light 
A Mir pieces—arrangements of folk-songs by 
‘illa-Lobos, Pinto’s ‘Memories of 
hildhood,” a Toccata by Guarnieri— 
hich get to be tiresome. Her perform- 
and are well repro- 


produced 


nces are charming 

ed. 

“The performance of Bach's 
No. 2 for flute and strings that Reiner 
has recorded with the Pittsburgh Sym- 
phony for Columbia (Set 695; $4.60) 
is a sonorous large-orchestra perform- 
ance, and a fairly good one of that kind, 
but without the sensitive inflection and 
inner animation of texture of the old 
Busch Chamber Players performance 
that the work calls for. The recorded 
sound is good, except for a slight sharp- 
ness of the violins, which is more pro- 
nounced with the QT-J. 


Suite 











LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 








Semantics and Revolution 
Dear Sirs; 1 think that Nation readers, 
to whom democratic concepts of pouit- 
ical justice presumably are not mere 
should expect a 
much forthright treatise on Polit- 
ical Justice in Eastern Europe than ap- 
peared in the October 11 issue. It seems 
to me that Freda Kirchwey’s muted 
alarin over “the mounting attacks on 
non-Communist leftists’ in Soviet-domi- 
nated Balkan and Danube countries is 
little more than a whisper of the out- 


exercises in semantics, 


more 


BALLAL 
raged protests The Nation shou!'d voice 
against police states which murder men 
for expressing pro-democratic senti- 
ments, 

Miss Kirchwey says she is uncon- 
vinced that such people as Nikola Pet- 
kov deserve to be shot, but she would 
“evidence” to the contrary, 
however post mortem. Meanwhile she 
points out that “Communists st ongly 
advocate ‘unity’ ar mong the left forces,’ 
and she accepts “as valid therapy the 
purge of dion men who would, if they 
undo the revolution.” In my 
least, her “revolution” is the 
revolting process by which totalitarian 


welcome any 


could, 
book, at 
governments by terror have beer 
posed on much of Eastern Europe. 

WILBUR H. BALDING 


Washington, November 20 


lit would ! 

Eastern , Burope 

done; to dispose o 
‘clea 


nee 
events in 
dinger has 
lex social-politica 
ing a struggle which was at once 
national war, civil war, and — ion— 
in a pigeonhole labeled “revolting 
process. Comfortable but not sie sen- 
sible. In fact I would think that only a 
person insulated from contemporary 
events and unacquainted with h — 
could the realities of 
the revolut mg prog- 
ress in many 

I am not going to waste space cor- 
fecting Mr. Baldinger’s curious distor- 
tion of my point of view ~atlnereeae! 
readers can refer to the original edi 


follow- 


inter- 


so easily ignore 
icnary conflict now 
of the world. 


parts 


Cdi- 


torial if they still have it. But I would 
suggest that Mr. Baldinger, before 
finally dismissing as “exercises in se- 
mantics’’ views more “muted” than his 
own, take time off to read a good his- 
tory of the French Revolution and per- 
haps one or two objective studies of 
the background of the struggle in East- 
ern Europe, Seton-Watson’s “Eastern 
Europe Between the Wars, 1918-1941,” 
for example. He might even read Rus- 
tem Vambery’s “Hungary—To Be ot 
Not to Be” for the context of recent 
events in that country. 
FREDA KIRCHWEY 


The Philadelphia Outrage 


Dear Sirs: On November 1 I went to 
hear some speakers in Independence 
Square, Philadelphia. The m satlig was 
sponsored by the Progressive Citizens 
of America, a group with which I 
not athliated. As I stood there waiting 
for the speaking to start it became 
evident that there were elements present 
who intended to break up the meet 
When the speaking began the din grew 
Icuder—so that the speakers could 
scarcely be heard. Lines of men besa 
their way through the crowd. One of 
them stepped on my foot and another 
hit me a sharp blow in the ribs with 
his elbow. 

One of the speakers was former United 
States Attorney Francis Fisher Kane, 
man eighty-one old, known to 
many Philad — as a loved and re- 
pected cit As he stood at 
microphone 
and other missiles. 
broke the glasses of 
the platform, and I learned later that 
the Wills Eye Hospital removed a piece 
of glass from his eye. 

A man behind me said in a voice 
choked with emotion, “I was in Ger- 
many when the Nazis rose to power. I 
never thought it could happen here— 
but this is it!” ‘ sweet-faced, neatly 
Iderly lady beside me was sure 


breaki ne up th e 


years 


One of the missile 


another man on 


dressed, 


that Communists were 


5 
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Crossword Puzzle No. 239 


By FRANK W. LEWIS 
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ACROSS 
Press it to raise your spirits. (7) 
— age and youth cannot live 
together.” (Shakespeare) (7) 
Expenses of indirect lighting? ( 
It begins with an indefinite one. ( 
A monster is headed this way! (5) 
Press takes sides in the matter of 
the Constitution. (9) 
think it so splendid at 


‘ 
‘ 


) 
) 


One doesn’t 
court! (4) 

Beastly, from bottom to top. (7) 
He isn’t subject to anything. (3) 
Out of the stew? Out! (3) 

Is this the 
hold? (7) 

Useful, but take it back. (4) 
your quarters on 


price line we were to 


Announce board. 
(9) 

The proper kind are not commonly 
found. (5) 

Wearing it like a god? (7) 

Has made crestfallen. (7) 

Engages in a revolution, (7) 


2 Plights. (7) 


DOWN 


This was the way to keep a body 
warm. (6) 

Sound advice to the gardener, as 
the tide does it. (6) 


5, 16 





















































3 He knows the score of the first part. 
(9) 

4 This finds us climbing over a pin- 
nacle. (7) 
Two fuels for one, (7) 

} Lost a part of the score on a low 
pitch. (5) 

7 Rood. (8) 
Up for a party, or down for a 
reprimand? (8) 
Amidships. (3) 
Sausage. (9) 
Kind of butter. (3) 
Weapon carriers. (8) 
Dandy tube of paste. (8) 
Runaway teams. (7) 
Timothy hay? (7) 
Don’t leave a stone unturned after 
the barrel is tipped over. (6) 

25. Iron out 12 after 10. (6) 
Former French island? (5) 

——— 

SOLUTION TO PUZZLE Ne. 238 

ACROSS :—1 CAMBRIC; 5 EF FUSES ;9 BULL- 
PON: 10 TALLIER; 11 CORRESPONDING- 
LY; 12 LOAFERS; 13 AUGURED; 14 SEAT- 
TLE; 17 BATTING; 20 QUARTERSEC- 
TIONS; 21 ENLIVEN; 22 IDOLIZE; 2% 
SADISTS; 24 ENSIGNS., 
DOWN :—1 CUBICAL; 2 MALARIA; 3 REP- 
RBPSENTATIVES; 4 CANAPES; 5 ESTONIA; 
6 FILLING STATIONS; 7 STINGER; 8 
SPRAYED; 14 SEQUELS; 15 AVAILED; 16 
ERRANDS; 17 BEELINE; 18 FRONING; 19 
GASKETS. 
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meeting—she had heard that Commun. 
ists did such dreadful things. 

But it soon became evident that the 
disturbers of the peace were quite a 
different group. The Order of the Pur- 
ple Heart announced itself, and the 
American Legion insignia were in evi- 
dence on a large piece of noise-making 
apparatus. 

Apparently there are some people 
who do not realize that when they de- 
stroy free speech for someone else they 
destroy it for themselves also, who do 
not realize that when they destroy free 
speech they destroy democracy as well. 
Why couldn’t the groups that disagreed 
with the Progressive Citizens of America 
have used democratic methods? Why 
couldn't they have said, “We will allow 
this meeting to proceed, but next Satur- 
day we will hold a meeting in Inde- 
pendence Square and tell our side of the 
story.” 

Even if the American Legion and the 
Order of the Purple Heart apparently 
have no respect for our Constitution, 
some of us plain citizens have, and we 
are outraged by this demonstration 
against free speech. 

MILDRED RYDER 
Philadelphia, November 3 


Overstated 


Dear Sirs: 1 am sorry that in the rush of 
compressing three paragraphs into one 
sentence I made a slip in my article on 
the Catholic Church and Education. I 
spoke of the “complete support of all 
parochial schools by public funds, as in 
Ontario, England, and the Netherlands.” 
That is, of course, an overstatement, 
and the phrase should read “direct sup- 
port of parochial schools,” etc. 
PAUL BLANSHARD 


Thetford Center, Vt., November 18 


CORRECTION: The sentence in Wil- 
bur H. Baldinger’s article Pattern for 
Union-Busting (in The Nation of No- 
vember 15), which read “. . . Schwab, 
famed for his part in the Battle of 
Homestead in 1892,” ought to have read 
“. . . Schwab, who helped prepare the 
Battle of Homestead in 1892.” “Actu- 
ally,” Mr. Baldiger informs us, “Schwab 
took no part in the Battle of Home- 
stead, as such. He was named superin- 
tendent of the Homestead mill in 1887 
and set in motion anti-union policies 
there which subsequently led into the 
1892 fight. But by that time he had 
left Homestead and was running a Brad- 
dock mill.”—EDITORS THE NATION. « 
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